WHEN SARA SMILED 


by Kathleen Robinson 


“You're something when you 
smile, do you know it?” Bart 
asked, “Your funny little face 
lights up like the sun.” He was 
broad-shouldered, tanned, with 
crisp black hair—a boy any girl 
would admire. Blushing furiously, 
Sara longed to answer him with a 
clever quip. But it was entirely 
beyond her, Sara Thorne couldn't 
talk to boys. 

Spring had been working its 
magic on the countryside when 
Sara discovered Marmalade, Bart’s 
magnificent thoroughbred. And 
through the horse she had met 
his owner. It should have been 
the beginning of a perfect friend- 
ship, but, as usual, Sara couldn’t 
talk—there was only her wonder- 
ful and imaginative shyness mani- 
festing itself in an appealing smile. 
That smile, combined with the 
heart of a gypsy, was a more pow- 
erful asset than she realized. 

It was her vivacious friend, Liz 
Chamberlain, who suggested a 
solution to Sara’s problem. Could 
she learn to talk to boys by talking 
to a horse? A zany idea—with even 
zanier results! During that thrill- 
ing, often terrifying summer Sara 
learned to be her own girl. It was 
a time for joy and a time for tears, 
too, marked always by a special 
brightness when Sara smiled. 
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1 
Riding a Dream 


Holding the wheel with both hands, Sara Thorne 
hummed as the old sedan rattled down a narrow, tree-lined 
country road. 

Nothing the matter’ with this Saturday morning, she 
thought. April sun shone. Birds sang. Shadows fell cool and 
dark across the road. There to the right was a white-fenced 
meadow. ... 

Sara slammed on the brake. Hard. The car shuddered. 
Almost before it had stopped, she slid from the seat and 
stood in the tall roadside grass dimly aware that it felt 
cool and tickled her legs, bare between her rolled-up jeans 
and ankle socks. Shielding her eyes, she looked intently 
toward a far corner of the meadow where a horse was graz- 
ing in the shade of a big oak tree. 

Her heart beat hard. She hadn’t been this close to a 
real live horse since she was eight years old on her grand- 
father’s farm in Kentucky. What a beauty this one was! A 
thoroughbred. No doubt about those lean, swift lines. 

Looking all around, making sure that she was alone, 
Sara leaned against the white'rail fence and whistled a high- 
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low, high-low whistle to attract the horse’s attention. “You 
beauty,” she said. “You absolute adorable beauty. You're 
exactly the color of orange marmalade.” 

The amber-maned head lifted. Sara whistled again. The 
horse turned around and trotted across the meadow, step- 
ping proud and high, to where she stood. In full sunlight, 
the animal was dazzling. 

“Oh, you darling!” Sara blinked away the threat of 
tears. She reached over the fence and touched a white star 
in the center of the proud forehead. The feel of horse- 
flesh made her shiver. She giggled. “If only I dared steal a 
ride,” she whispered. “I wonder if after eight years I could 
stick on, bareback.” Hearing her own words filled her with 
excitement and amazement. “Why, I’m talking to you!” 
she cried joyously. “Talking! And it’s easy. I don’t feel 
shy at all. Maybe it’s because I have a feeling you'll under- 
stand. With people, especially boys, I get scared and freeze. 
Oh, it’s terrible! You just can’t imagine. . . . Of course 
some few people—those I’ve known forever—” 

A quiet whinny interrupted her. 

“You do understand, don’t you? Oh, let me talk to you!” 
Her voice broke. “It’s so awful, everything bottled up in- 
side. Sometimes I think of funny things to say, but. .. .” She 
shook her head. “It’s horrible. The shyness. It’s—hurting.” 

The horse’s velvet nose touched her extended palm. 

“You're my friend, Marmalade. My very best under- 
standing friend next to Donna. You’re.a boy and I can talk 
to youl” She laid her cheek against his neck with a heart- 
felt sigh of relief. She closed her eyes the better to savor 
this moment; a moment in which she was free of the crush- 
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ing timidity that plagued her. Later she said, “Do I dare 
take a ride?” ; 

A quick neigh was, she chose to believe, an invitation. 
She started to climb the fence. . 

One blue-jeaned’ leg was on the other side whén she 
paused for an even more searching inspection of the vicin- 
ity. She was, she admitted, plenty scared. Nobody in sight. 
Not even another horse. No animal of any kind. She and 
Marmalade were alone. 

“Good!” She clapped her hands and, laughing, , was 
over the fence and onto the horse’s back without touching 
the ground. “Okay, beauty boy,” she said, her voice shak- 
ing, “take off before we get caught!” 

As he obeyed, the soft pale hair blew back from hér face. 
Her skin felt stretched from the speed at which they circled 
the broad meadow. It was the most exciting moment of her 
life. If it could only last and last. 

Her heels in soft old moccasins held Marmalade’s sides 
with firm but gentle pressure. Her hands clutched the 
amber mane; it was warm from the sun and smelled like 
a stable in Kentucky. She bent forward and clung to 
the horse’s back as though her slim body belonged there, 
a part of the thoroughbred. 

Around and around they went, the animal’s joy winging 
his feet as Sara’s joy winged her heart. 

Suddenly out of nowhere, a taffy-colored collie i aaa 
and ran with them, leaping and barking. 

“It’s a game, Marmalade!” Sara cried gaily, fecling his 
abrupt side step. “It’s just a game! Don’t let him scare 
you. He’s having as much fun as we are!” 
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There seemed some doubt of that in Marmalade’s mind. 
He tossed his head wildly and made rumbling noises in his 
long throat. 

It didn’t occur to Sara to be frightened. She did begin 
to wonder where the excited dog had come from. If he 
kept up his performance long enough, the dog might pos- 
sibly cause Marmalade to run away. There was no place to 
run unless he jumped the fence and took to the road. The 
idea amused her and she laughed aloud; the sound was 
carried away on the wind of their passing. 

It was followed by a far different sound—a shout of 
warning in a strong male voice. 

Sara turned in the direction from which it had come, 
the familiar cold lump of fear settling in her stomach. Oh, 
if only she weren’t so deplorably shy! 

At that instant the collie gave an extra high leap into 
the air. Marmalade went up on his hind legs and spilled 
Sara into the tall grass and clover, soft as a mattress. 

‘The wind had been knocked out of her but she had not 
been hurt. She lay on her back staring at the blue, cloudless 
sky and wondering if she dared ride any more. Not, she 
decided, with that barking collie on the loose. Not with 
the owner of that voice nearby. . 

A swishing sound attracted her attention. Looking to the 
left without moving her head, she glimpsed big feet in 
soiled tennis shoes and long legs cutting like scissors across 
the meadow. Probably the owner of the horse, she thought, 
and no doubt plenty angry. Terrified, she closed her eyes. 
Her breath came in shallow, painful gasps. 

“Just who in blazes do you think you are, parking your 
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decrepit hack in my back driveway and helping yourself 
to my horse!” The deep, furious voice hung around her, 
smothering her like fog. “You might at least have asked 
my permission. Not that I’d have given it! He’s pretty wild 
and without a saddle. . . . Hey! Open your eyes! You're 
not hurt, are you? You didn’t look as if you’d hurt your- 
self, you slid off so easy.” 

She couldn’t open her eyes. They felt glued together. 
She was almost afraid to breathe, he was so mad: What 
would he do? Call the police? He sounded awfully big but 
not terribly old. He was on the ground leaning over her 
and she felt, without seeing, that he must be enormous 
to have such a deep voice and such a terrible temper. She 
was cold all the way through. Her bones seemed to be 
icicles and her blood was rapidly freezing. A small insect 
of some sort was cruising the back of her neck. and it was 
almost more than she could do to refrain from going after 
it. It tickled. 

Listening, she heard no hoofbeats. Nor was the dog bark- 
ing. Oh, if only Marmalade had jumped the fence and run 
away! It would be so much better than lying here flat on 
the ground at.the mercy of this dreadful man and her own 
shyness. 

“What are you doing,” he demanded, “playing dead so 
I'll pick you up and carry you?” His laughter held no 
mirth. “Well, let me inform you, young woman, that it 
won't work, I’ve no intention of picking you up‘or helping 
you. I know you're not hurt. You may lie there all day 
and over the week end for all of me. Serve you right!” 

Any girl she knew would call him. down with biting 
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sarcasm. Not Sara. She was incapable of it. 

“The heck I'll pick you up,” he went on, as though 
she had begged him to. “What a childish way of attracting 
attention! You ought to be ashamed of yourself. Who are 
you, anyway? I may have you run in for attempted robbery. 
How do I know you weren’t about to steal my horse?” 

She managed to pry her eyelids apart the tiniest bit and 
saw him get to his feet. Heavens, he was tall! Or maybe 
he looked that way because she was lying down. He would 
think her a prize zombie because she didn’t speak. 

To her surprise, he turned away. He crossed the meadow, 
leaped the fence, whistled to the obedient collie and, to her 
fury, got into her car with the dog. 

What nerve! She could accuse him of theft. It was one 
thing to help yourself to a horseback ride. It was quite 
another to help yourself to an automobile, even an old 
hack like hers. And, contrary to her mother’s repeated 
admonition, she had left the key in the ignition! 

She jumped up. Scrabbling for that worrisome insect 
which by now was in her hair back of her right ear, she 
took off in hot pursuit. 

Her car started, leaped forward, hesitated, and disap- 
peared over a slight rise in the road. 

“Tl fix him,” Sara muttered. She caught and crushed 
the pesky ant and wiped it on her jeans. “I will take his 
thoroughbred! Let him have me locked up. Be worth it.” 

The horse was contentedly nibbling clover nearby. 

“Come on, beauty boy, you can jump this fence, can’t 
you?” She whistled. 

Marmalade raised his head, chewing noisily, rolled his 
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eyes, and resumed his banquet. 

“Come on over here,” she wheedled. “I’m not good 
enough to mount from the ground without a saddle.” 

Marmalade showed no interest. 

She went to him, clutched his mane and tried to lead 
him to the fence. “You must be part Missouri mule,” she 
said in disgust. “I thought you loved me as much as I love 
you.” 

He made a sound between a slobber and a whinny but 
his attention remained on the fragrant white clover. 

Now her car chugged back over the rise, slowed down, 
and stopped in the shade of a big maple tree. ‘The man got 
out. There was no sign of the collie. Man! He was just a 
boy—a very erect boy in gray pants and T-shirt. Maybe 
a year or so older than Sara, but no more. He carried a 
basket. 

She liked his looks. It wasn’t often that she saw such 
a tall boy. He was big in every way. Long legs, broad shoul- 
ders, large hands and feet. Crisp black hair cut short, and 
skin so dark it made his slightly crooked teeth look very 
white and his blue eyes very blue—he was almost as good- 
looking for a boy as Marmalade was for a horse. 

“Over here!” he called. “I’ve got Cokes and some of 
Mom’s sugar cookies.” 

Sara, as stubborn as the horse and far more nervous, 
did not move. 

“Come along,” he shouted impatiently. “It’s shady arid 
cool here.” Standing with his feet apart and his head thrown 
back, he swung the basket. Sun, filtering through maple 
leaves, turned his hair almost purple. 
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Blushing furiously, curling her toes and hating herself, 
Sara longed to answer him with a clever quip. It was beyond 
her. 

“You coming?” He waved the basket more violently and 
deposited it on the ground. 

She sighed and her shoulders lifted and fell. 

“Say!” He took a quick step in her direction. “You 
didn’t hurt yourself, did you? You—you’re sort of, well, 
pale. And your eyes. .. .” He whistled and shook his head. 

Without turning around, Sara knew that the horse was 
approaching. 

“Look,” the boy said at once, “don’t you dare get on 
him again. If you do, I promise I’ll drive your hack into 
the meadow and chase you!” 

She laughed aloud at the picture that brought to mind. 

“You're something when you smile, do you know it?” 
The boy’s face flushed and he regarded her through half- 
closed eyes. “Your funny little face lights up like—like— 
like the sun,” he finished, glancing away. 

Before she knew what he was about, she felt. herself 
grabbed by both elbows and propelled to the fence and over 
into the shade where her car was parked. 

“Get in,” he said. “I’ve had enough of your stalling.” 

Trembling, she got in and closed the door. 

He picked up the basket and put it on the seat beside her. 
Then he got in and closed his door. He opened both iced 
bottles of Coke, gave her one, and turned a fresh tea nap- 
kin back from a plate of big sugar cookies. He passed them. 

Sara took one and smiled her thanks. After all, he was 


a pretty good sport. 
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“You don’t talk much, do your” he asked. “Except to 
horses. I heard you.” 

She shook her head. “Not too much, especially to boys.” 
The words formed on her lips but it was impossible to say 
them. 

“What’s your name?” He asked the question so gently 
she concluded he thought her a half-wit. Only for that 
reason would he have softened his voice. 

Amused by the idea, her own voice was not quite steady 
when she managed. to say, “Sara Thorne.” 

“Drink your Coke, Sara, and eat some cookies, and I'll 
drive you home,” he said as though speaking to a child. 
He kept glancing at her and then quickly away. 

He probably thought she had fractured her skull when 
she fell. In spite of her shyness, aggravated in the presence 
of the opposite sex, she could hardly control her laughter. 
She wanted to know his name but couldn’t bring herself 
to ask. She turned toward him, took another cooky, and 
smiled. 

“I’m Bart Hoffman,” he said with impressive distinct- 
ness. “This is our farm. We usually come down Friday 
nights for the weekend. Oh, we don’t do any farming. Dad 
teaches Latin at the Winkler Academy in St. Louis. I go there. 
I’m a senior. I’m going to study forestry in college. . . .” 

It was too much for Sara; he was positively babbling 
in little, short sentences like those in a first reader. He 
did think she was cuckoo! Else he surely wouldn’t chatter 
like that, sort of running his sentences together. Her laugh- 
ter spilled. Once started, it was impossible to stop. She 
rocked back and forth, pushing the pale, tumbling hair off 
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her forehead, looking at Bart from under her lashes and 
making the warm, sweet April air ring with merriment. 

That, in turn, was too much for Bart. He snatched her 
empty Coke bottle from the car floor, shoved it and the 
cooky plate back into the basket, and flung himself out 
of the car. He slammed the door. Hard. 

“I£ you weren’t so blasted blond,” he said in his natural, 
loud, deep voice, “I’d swear you were a gypsy. You've got 
the heart of a gypsy—if you’ve got one at all! Riding my 
horse, drinking my Coke, eating my cookies—and laughing 
your head off at me. Well, good-by, Sara Thorne! If I never 
see you again it’ll be swell. You may zoom straight up into 
outer space for all of me, you—you—you gypsy!” 

Sara’s laughter floated behind her as she started the car 
toward home. Only then did she remember that she had 
failed to accomplish the mission that had brought her out 
in the first place. 

“Blast Bart Hoffman,” she said aloud. “But,’”’ she added 
quickly, “don’t blast him too hard; he owns the most 
beautiful horse in the world and I’ve got to ride him again. 
How on earth shall I ever wangle that!” 


2 
Liz’s Bright Idea 


At seven thirty the following Monday morning, Sara and 
her Grandmother Clay were breakfasting in the kitchen 
of the third-floor apartment. 

“Who taught you to cook, Donna?” Sara asked. ““These 
thin pancakes are yummy!” Her grandmother, Donna, was 
her dearest love, the one who understood her best and 
with whom she felt at ease and perfectly relaxed. 

“My cook in Kentucky showed me how. Your mother 
doesn’t think ‘they’re worth the trouble.” Mrs. Clay but- 
tered the stack of pancakes on her own plate. “She says 
the packaged ones are every bit as good. But then, she 
doesn’t eat enough to sustain a butterfly since going on that 
reducing diet. How many have you had, Sara?” 

“Oh, shame!” Sara laughed. “I thought you’d agreed 
not to keep track. It’s my turn, I'll cook the—” 

The doorbell rang. 

“T’ll cook the next ones in half a sec!” Sara called as 
down the hall she flew and opened the front door. “Angie!” 
she cried. “You—I—that is, Donna and I haven’t finished 
breakfast. Do you want to come in?” 
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Sparkling, dark Angela Pennington, Sara’s best friend, 
shook her shoulder and cried, “Why didn’t you call me? 
Why didn’t you tell me? Oh, Sara, you funny little dope! 
Bart Hoffman, of all the boys in the world! Where’d you 
meet him? Who introduced you? He’s a doll, an absolute 
triple-plated doll. I’ve seen him a few times but—come 
on, Sara, give!” 

“Take a deep breath, Angie,” Sara laughed, embarrassed. 
“How do you know? Who told you? Want some of Donna’s 
thin pancakes? It’s Angie, Donna!” Sara cried. “Is there 
enough batter to give her a stack?” 

“Half a pitcher full. Come along, Pll cook them.” Mrs. 
Clay, a tall, slim, fair-haired woman of sixty in a spotless 
dress of pale yellow, pushed from the. table, giving Angie 
a welcoming smile. “Sit here, dear, I’ve had all I want. 
Sara’s tummy is a bottomless pit when it comes to Swedish 
pancakes.” 

“Gosh, it smells good in here,” Angie said, sitting down 
at the table. “Part pancakes and part blossoms, I guess. 
Those cherry?” She nodded at a glass vase of small white 
blooms at one end of the table. 

“I—I don’t know what they are. I picked them on my 
way home’ from the country Saturday,” Sara said. “I can t 
eat any more, Donna, honestly. But they’re divine.” 

“I don’t understand how you could possibly meet:.a boy 
like Bart Hoffman and not shriek it from the roof,” Angie 
said, talking fast. “Except that if I ever heard you shriek, it 
would be the end—the absolute, positive end. Why, Bart 
Hoffman’s really somebody, you know? They've got a farm 
out in the country somewhere and they go to it weekends 
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during the school year and live there in summer. Thanks, 
Mrs. Clay, they look heavenly.” 

Sara passed the brown sugar syrup. 

“At the party Saturday night,” Angie continued, slather- 
ing butter, “Hank said Bart had told him he’d met you. 
Honestly, it about ruined my entire evening. Oh, Sara, 
drat the luck, I wish you had a boy friend and belonged to 
that crowd. We had a super time. That is, we did until I 
heard about Bart. I’d have called you yesterday but we 
had to go out for the whole, entire day. Mrs. Clay, these 
would make celestial crépe suzeties. 1 never tasted any- 
thing like them!” 

“Crépe—what?” Sara asked. . 

“Suzettes. Dessert. Very faw-ncy, don’t you know?” Angie 
rolled magnificent black eyes, shrugged, and gave her at- 
tention to the delight before her. “Um,” she murmured 
appreciatively. 

For a few moments it was quiet in the small yellow 
and white kitchen. Only the hiss of batter on the hot griddle 
broke the silence. An April breeze, warm with a hint of 
spring and cool with the memory of winter, ballooned the 
starched white curtains. Added to the odor of pancakes.and 
blossoms was that of fresh-cut grass and a flowerlike toilet 
water.worn by Mrs. Clay. 

Sara’s grandmother regarded the back of Angie’s dark, 
curly head for a moment. Her violet eyes, so like Sara’s, were 
bright with amusement. “She fell in love with the horse, 
Angie, not the boy.” 

“Bart thinks she’s—well, odd, to say the least. He told 
Hank so, Pardon me if I mop up every single drop of 
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syrup. More?” Angie cried as a stack of cakes came around 
her shoulder on a long-handled turner. ‘Well, tell you 
what, Sara! I'll buy your lunch. I won’t be able to eat a 
mouthful. Gosh, these are good!” . 

“That'll be the day!” Sara smiled. “Mother says you 
eat so.much it makes you thin to carry it. She almost 
missed the express bus this morning, taking time to press 
her blouse. Besides, I had some trouble getting the car 
started. Oh, I wish she didn’t have to go so early!” 

“You're not cooking more!” Angie cried, laughing. “Oh, 
you're going to eat them.” She shoved her chair from the 
table. “Well, thanks for a marvelous treat, Mrs. Clay. I 
wish you’d show Mother how to make them. Of course, she 
hates to cook and you love it. Makes a difference. Why does 
your mother have to go so early, Sara? The big department 
stores in the city don’t open— 

“I know, but she has to arrange the candy displays. ‘They 
have specials every day, you know, and it’s up to her. She’s 
head of the department now and got a nice raise,” Sara 
added proudly. 

“Wonderful!” Angie said it with feeling and Sara knew 
she meant it. “Do you drive her to the bus every morning?” 

“Sometimes she takes the car.” 

Mrs. Clay spoke. Both girls listened. There. was some- 
thing compelling in her voice, as she went back to what they 
had been discussing earlier. “Sara is not in the least odd,” 
she said, slashing her pancakes as though to dispose of 
such an absurd idea for all time. “She’s shy, that’s all. 
Especially with strangers. Mostly with boys. I was the same 
way.” Slender yellow-clad shoulders lifted and fell much as 
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to say that boys were of no consequence, anyhow. 

“She’s a doll,” Angie said, blowing Sara a kiss. “I’m not 
one bit shy,” she continued, tossing her gleaming curls. 
“And I’ve just plain got to meet Bart Hoffman.” She gig- 
gled. “I must have asked too many questions about him 
because Hank got so mad he refused to take me home. I 
walked all the way by myself and hoped something terrify- 
ing would happen and they would find me fainting in the 
gutter, but no such luck. I told him he was beginning to 
bore me, anyhow. That’s why no ride to school this Mon- 
day morning after.” 

“Why, Angie,” Mrs. Clay started to commiserate with 
her. 

“I couldn’t care less,” Angie snapped. “Say, Sara, did 
you find a place for our picnic? That’s what you drove to the 
country for, wasn’t it? Come on, we’d better scram. Thanks 
again, Mrs. Clay. Say, could I possibly call you Donna? 
Mother says your name’s Sara, too, and that Donna is a 
title of respect or something in Italy or Spain or someplace. 
Is that right? Well,” Angie shrugged, “if it means a great 
and wonderful lady, I’d say it’s landed in the right place.” 

Smiling and nodding her fair head in which no streak of 
gray was visible, Mrs. Clay said, “Why, thank you, dear, 
that’s very sweet. By all means call me Donna. I’d love it!” 

“I wish I could board here. Everything always tastes so 
good. When you have lamb shanks for supper again, may I 
come? I’ll even buy the lamb.” 

The girls left the apartment followed by Donna’s light 
laughter. 

“She’s so good-looking, dopey. Imagine her being a 
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grandmother!” Angie said as they ran down the two flights 
of stairs to the street. “Gosh, I wish we had food like 
that! Now,” her voice softened as it often did -when address- 
ing Sara, “I want a play-by-play account of your meeting 
with Bart Hoffman. Don’t skip a single thing, hear?” She 
glanced at the sky. “Oh, gosh, it’s clouding up, isn’t it?” 

“Wait a minute, will you, Angie? I—I’ve got to go back. 
I promised Mrs. Cooper I’d stop by with a book. She’s right 
on the way. It does look like rain, for sure.’ 

“Hurry up. It’s getting awfully dark.” 

Sara hurried. It took her a few minutes to find the 
book. By the time she rejoined Angie, the sky was very 
threatening. “Let’s go,” she said. “But fast!” 

“What's the book?” Angie wanted to know. “It doesn’t 
look very exciting. Awfully dingy. Is it old?” 

“One of Daddy’s,” Sara said quietly..“Mother says when 
he worked in the library downtown. . ..” She stopped 
talking. 

“Go on, go on,” Angie urged. 

“He spent his lunch money on books they’d reduced to 
sell. This is mythology: Bullfinch’s Age of..Fable. Mrs. 
Cooper heard us discussing the Pleiades—” 

“Griefl You people read the goofiest stuff!” 

“She said she wanted to know more about them. Oh, oh! 
Here it comes!” 

Big drops’ started to fall. Sara took a folded plastic 
rain cap from her bag and tied it under her chin. Angie 
shrieked and flew ahead. She wouldn’t be caught in any- 
thing as unflattering as a rain cap. But then her hair was 
naturally curly. Sara’s had only a slight wave. 
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She looked around the neighborhood as she ran. Next to 
the apartment parking lot was an ice-cream store and 
beyond it the only movie theater in the St. Louis suburb 
of ‘The Grove. Across the street an old sleigh stood, winter 
and summer, advertising a cluttered antique store. Next 
was a filling station and auto repair shop, then a florist, 
the only spot on the street worth a second glance. A girl 
seen through the broad window swung a green watering 
can over a row of potted plants. Sara could almost smell 
the damp earth. She did smell it! It was raining hard now. 
She ran as fast as she could but Angie reached the steps 
of the high school ’way ahead of her. 

More pupils overtaken by the sudden downpour joined 
them, shaking out skirts, turning down coat collars, giggling 
and talking on the steps before they entered the big brick 
building as the first bell rang. 

They were hurrying down the corridor past potted 
plants which stood under each window when Henry Mil- 
ford, Angie’s Hank, appeared. He grabbed Angie’s arm and 
jerked her from Sara’s side. 

He. was Angie’s height, but with his stiff brown hair 
cropped he appeared a trifle shorter. He was solid, hard- 
packed, and strong. A nut about exercise, it was said that 
he stood on his head for a solid hour every morning. He 
wore the best clothes of any boy in the school. He had a 
car, plenty of spending money, and an imported movie 
camera. Usually, Hank was a good-natured, happy senior. 
This morning as he drew Angie toward him, Sara had a 
moment of anxiety for her best friend. Surely, he wouldn’t 
hurt Angie, but he looked angry enough to clobber her. 
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His eyes were black and shiny and his collar appeared 
awfully tight. He talked fast and low. 

There were moments—and this was one of them—when; 
‘Sara didn’t regret not having a boy friend. It could mean; 
real trouble. 

Angie laughed. Hank jerked her arm, spun her closer, 
and said something that cut her laughter short. She began 
speaking in low tones which Sara could not hear. She longed 
to go to Angie’s assistance but dared not offer help. 

Somebody dropped or threw a book to the floor with a 
resounding smack. 

Sara remembered the mythology tucked safely under 
her arm with her school books. She would have to deliver 
it on the way home and spend ten agonized minutes apolo- 
gizing to Mrs. Cooper who occasionally gave her a sweater, 
or a skirt she could make over, and so considéred Sara 
hugely in her debt. 

By this time she had reached the door to Mr. Harlow’s 
room. He was her math teacher and Sara had a thing about . 
him. Her face burned and she felt a little sick to her stom- 
ach. She pushed open the door. 

As always, the shades at the three big windows were at 
different heights. On Mr. Harlow’s desk was a disorderly 
array of papers and books. You’d think, on Monday morn- . 
ing, he could achieve some semblance of neatness, Sara 
thought. Yet, even his carelessness didn’t offend Sara,-a 
stickler for things in their proper places. 

“Good morning, Miss Thorne,” he said in his exciting, 
deep voice—a voice, she thought in surprise, like. Bart 
Hoffman’s. 
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Without really looking at him, she saw Mr. Harlow. He 
was not very tall and not very well dressed. His fingers, 
as well as his clothes, were always chalky. He even had a 
sort of chalky smell and not a single distinguishing feature. 
Yet Sara’s butterflies fluttered their wings in salute and her 
blush grew more painful. She managed a subdued “Good 
morning” and took her seat. 

“Get caught in the rain, Miss Thorne?” His question 
sounded kind. 

She nodded, embarrassed. 

“Dumb question,” said Liz Chamberlain across the aisle. 
“One look at your hair. .. .” She fished in her bag and 
brought out a fresh handkerchief and offered it to Sara. 
“Dry your hair. You look like a declared disaster area.” 

Liz was her best friend next to Angie, and different in 
every way. She was plump, redheaded, with big brown eyes, 
big gold freckles, and the longest tongue in school. Long, 
but not mean. 

“I—I must be—I must look horrible. Angie got as wet 
as I did but she looks—” 

“That one!” Liz drew down wide lips. “She’d be a glam- 
our puss in an Oklahoma dust storm. Go on!” She shook 
out the handkerchief. “Take it!” 

“Thanks, Liz, but I’ve got one.” The next moment 
Sara cried, ‘Grief! I haven’t either. I must have left it in 
the kitchen. Angie stopped by and we had pancakes. . . .” 

“Oh, go ahead, I’ve got a bunch of tissues, too.” Liz 
slid over toward Sara and said, “Angie and Hank had a go- 
round on Saturday night and she walked home. Alone. 
Did she ‘tell you?” 
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’ Disturbed, Sara nodded. Did everybody in that crowd 
know about her encounter with Bart Hoffman? She would 
be more ill-at-ease than ever should they meet at some 
future date. 

“There was a lot of yak about you and some knockout 
you'd met,” Liz continued. 

“Bart Hoffman. He thinks I’m cuckoo. I couldn’t talk 
to him, Liz. You know how I am. You don’t know how I hate 
it! I get scared. I—I freeze. Oh, it’s silly, I know that but 
I can’t help it. Donna says she used to be that way when she 
was young. Maybe she just says it to console me. I can’t 
imagine her ever being at a loss for words, or embarrassed 
or—or anything she oughtn’t to be. I didn’t have a speck 
of trouble talking to his horse,” Sara added, smiling. 

“Boy horse?” Liz looked amused but interested. 

Sara nodded. 

“Why not practice talking to him? The horse. Anything 
male might help. I know you’ve never had a boy dog or 
cat in your apartment. Give it a whirl. It just might work. 
Who knows?” 

“ Sara started to laugh. What a completely balmy idea! 
Then she thought better of it. “Liz,” she said, “do you 
suppose it would work?” 

Mr. Harlow rapped sharply on his desk. 

“Don’t you breathe it to a soul,” Sara whispered to 
Liz. Happily, she gave her attention to her lesson..'The way 
she felt right now, she could solve every problem in the 
book. Sara didn’t diagnose her delight or she’ might have 
come up with a question: If it was Marmalade she had 
fallen: in love with, why learn to talk to Bart? 


3 
Too Frightened to Move 


It was Friday before Sara could drive to the sc aaa 
Marmalade again. She asked Angie to go. 

“Just try and go without me!” Angie laughed and settled 
back in the seat of the old sedan. “It’s an atomic idea,” she 
said. “‘Liz’s, I mean. I should have thought of it myself.” 

“Maybe you're not as smart as Liz Chamberlain,” Sara 
teased shyly. “I hope it works. I’m going to give it a spin 
even if it does sound silly. I asked her not to breathe it. 
She won’t, will she? I’d die!” Sara cried, driving faster than 
she had ever driven before. 

“Probably. Are you sure you can find the road, Sara? 
You know,” Angie said significantly, “the Hoffmans go to 
the farm every weekend.” She examined her scarlet finger- 
nails one at.a time and sighed. 

“What have you got on?” Sara asked. “Some sort of exotic 
perfume? Every time you move, I smell something swoony.” 

“Swelll” Angie’s eyes sparkled. “I borrowed some of 
Mother’s. Will you ride the horse and leave the: boy to 
me? Provided,” she added, pursing her very red lips, “they're 
both available.” 
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“That gorgeous thoroughbred!” Even the mention of the 
horse soothed Sara. 

“How do you know he’s a thoroughbred?” 

“Well—I could give you a description of the roof-shaped 
angle of his ribs, the prominent veins, and thin, fine mane 
and tail, not to mention the long, slender neck and sloping 
shoulders—” Sara stopped abruptly, afraid Angie would 
think she was showing off. “‘After all, Grandpa Clay coached 
me for the first eight years of my life,” she explained. “And 
Donna’s never let me forget. She’s as crazy about horses 
as I am. But you'll be ‘satisfied to settle for a sight—” She 
stopped the car with a jerk. “There he is! There’s Mar- 
malade.” She had run to the meadow fence before Angie 
had stirred. 

“I don’t see a sign of Bart,” Angie called softly. “Gosh, 
that is a handsome animal! You mean you rode him without 
a saddle or anything? It’s a wonder you weren't killed!” 

Sara whistled high-low, high-low and held her breath. 

Marmalade’s head flashed up. He whinnied a welcome 
and galloped across the meadow as though welcoming his 
closest friend. 

“Now, don’t try to make me believe he recognizes you!” 
Angie giggled. “Oh, dopey, his eyes are wild! But wild!” 

“They’re beautiful! Beautiful! Did you ever see such 
a gorgeous color? There in the sun doesn’t he remind you 
of orange marmalade? Come here, you love, you darling!” 
Sara held both hands over the fence. 

“Is that the way you're going to talk to the boys?” Angie 
asked, laughing. “You'll be a major success if—” Her fin- 
gers clutched Sara’s arm in a hurting grip. ‘““There he is. 
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Bart, I mean. There’s a stable behind that row of trees. 
I'll bet he’s coming to check on that snort the horse gave.” 

“What if he says I can’t ride? But he won't,” Sara added 
quickly. “He'll fall for you like a tree in a windstorm and 
won't give a squeak about me or what I do. Be nice to him, 
please, Angie?” 

“Won't I ever!” 

“Just do your usual. That'll take care of everything.” 
Realizing this, Sara had a moment of sharp unease. No 
matter, she told herself, my interest is in the horse. She 
didn’t see Taffy. and wondered where the collie could be. 

“The closer he comes, the better he looks,” Angie said, 
her eyes fixed upon Bart. “Gosh, my insides are jiggering! 
Can you possibly introduce him or have you gone into that 
awful silence?” 

“Just—tell him who you are, Angie. You know me. 
J—I....” ; 

“Dopey,” Angie said affectionately. “I know. It’s okay.” 

“Nol” Bart shouted from a distance of some fifty feet. 
“I can’t—I won’t believe my eyes! The spook, the silent 
Sara back again. Welll” He looked hard at her. “If you 
think for a split second that you're going to ride my horse—” 
He interrupted himself with a long-drawn whistle. “Now, 
there’s a tomato from another garden,” he said, his blue 
eyes boring into Angie’s smiling, expectant face. “Where 
did the spook find anything as lovely as you?” -He had 
reached the fence and crossed his arms’on it and leaned 
toward Angie as though they were the only two living crea- 
tures on the face of the earth. 

It figured. The usual pattern. Sara felt a sharp stab of 
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pain. It couldn’t be jealousy. Or—could it? 

“I’m Angela Pennington, Sara’s best friend. She wants 
to ride Marmalade, do you mind?” 

Sara’s eyes had returned to the horse but she heard 
what Angie said in a voice like shimmering satin. No boy 
could resist it. Combined with her eyes—and the way 
she used them—her lustrous black curls and dark, alive- 
looking complexion .. . Bart was lost, and Sara knew it. She 
couldn’t care less, she assured herself, so long as she and 
Marmalade were allowed to frolic. 

“I’m afraid Sara didn’t explain to you,” Angie began 
with enviable poise, “that the first time she came she was 
trying to find a place suitable for our junior class picnic in 
May—” 

“Did you say Marmalade?” Bart asked, drawing dark 
brows together in an awesome scowl. 

“Isn’t that the horse’s name?” Angie’s eyes widened be- 
comingly and her scarlet lips twitched. ““That’s what Sara 
called him—Marmalade.” 

Bart’s laughter rang over the meadow and into the 
treetops, frightening a flock of red-winged blackbirds. 
Their flight made a streak of color against the blue after- 
noon sky. 

“Marmalade,” he said again, shaking his head. He turned 
then to Sara and regarded her with an expression impossi- 
ble for her to read. “If you're not afraid of falling off again,” 
he said in what she considered an unnecessarily lordly 
manner, “help yourself. You’d ride anyway, whether I 
said okay or not. Angela, let’s you and me drive down to 
the river while your girl friend exercises—” he paused and 
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made a horrible face, “Marmalade.” He took Angie’s softly 
rounded elbow in his big palm and led her away. 

A few minutes later the car started. Angie’s laughter, a 
golden feather of sound, floated behind them as they dis- 
appeared over the low hill. 

“Marmalade?” said Sara softly. 

His alert eyes twitched. 

“Remember me? You beauty!” She climbed the fence, 
kicked off her shoes, hung her sweater on the post, and 
mounted, her full skirt flaring over the horse’s back and 
sides. “Take off, boy, take off!” Again she had the sensation 
of oneness with the horse; a wonderful, relaxing experience 
to be treasured. 

Again they toured the broad meadow at incredible speed. 
Sara was thinking that if Grandpa Clay were alive, he would 
be very pleased that she remembered the lessons she had 
learned in Kentucky. Actually, she felt more at home on 
horseback than on her own two feet. 

After a while, she gave a thought to Angie and Bart. 
They were staying an awfully long time. Sara had marketing 
to do before supper. She hoped they would come pretty 
soon, though she would love to ride like this till the end 
of time. 

Suddenly, she remembered Liz Chamberlain’s advice. 

“Hey, boy,” Sara said, “slow down. I’ve got to talk to 
you. I’m going to pretend you're a boy and see if I can begin 
to overcome my awful shyness and stop being such an idiot 
about conversing.” At a slight pressure of her stockinged 
heels, Marmalade stopped, turned to look at her, and 
sighed. His whole beautiful body rippled. 
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Reluctantly, she got off, stepped into her flats and said, 
“It’s awfully nice to know you. I’ve seen you around a lot 
and hoped we’d meet some day.” She leaned against his 
side, loving the horsy smell of him and giggling at the 
absurdity of what she was doing. 

“T’ve seen you in study hall, Sara,” she answered herself 
in a deep voice. “I’ve wanted to ask you to go to the movies 
with me but you seem so shy. So terribly timid.” 

“I know,” she said, laughing, while her eyes searched the 
landscape for a possible interloper. “I have the reputation 
of being stand-offish and I hate it! It’s just that—Oh, I don’t 
know, people make me nervous. Boys especially. I’m always 
afraid of saying the wrong thing. Makes me self-conscious 
and dreadfully unhappy. I'd give anything to be like Angie.” 
She yawned and laid her cheek against the fine amber mane. 

“You may as well sit down in the clover and rest,” she 
said, assuming the deep voice again. “Goodness knows when 
your friend and my master will be back.” 

“Good idea.” She sat down with her back against a fence 
post. “Now, don’t go away, Marmalade.” A bee buzzed 
somewhere. She couldn’t locate it. “You know,” she con- 
tinued, enjoying this ridiculous game with the horse, 
“youre really attractive. Nice and tall. Taller than most of 
the boys. You must be a divine dancer.” Without realizing 
it, she pictured Bart. She yawned. She was very sleepy. Her 
eyes closed. “I'd... love...to...dance... with... you.” 
Her words grew less and less distinct, further and further 
apart. 

So absorbed was she in the game, she was unaware that a 
car had stopped nearby and that a man had gotten out. He 
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stood now on the other side of the fence, looking down at 
her with a puzzled frown, listening to her words in some- 
thing like horror. 

“Be wonderful,” she said, almost asleep, “for you to 
hold me in your arms and dance, dance, dance... .” 

“Miss?” the man said. “Miss!” 

It was a deep, authoritative voice, one she had never 
heard. Any other girl in the world would have sat bolt up- 
right and screamed, Sara felt sure. Fear such as she had 
never before known enveloped her. She couldn’t have 
opened her eyes or spoken if her very life had depended 
on it. Perhaps it did. She sat frozen, rigid, almost afraid 
to draw the lightest breath. 

There were sounds of movement. She had no idea what 
was going on and was wholly incapable of investigating. 

The man muttered something unintelligible so close to 
her that she realized he was right there in the meadow now, 
stooping over her. 

She wanted to cry out, to scream for help. He could 
be a murderer! Now, instead of being frozen with terror, 
Sara felt as though everything inside her was melting and 
running away. She was as empty as a deserted cocoon. 

He picked her up. She almost fainted. If only she could 
yell for help! Well, she could fight. And fight she did, 
kicking wildly and tearing at her captor with savage fingers. 

“Why, you blasted little wildcat!” the man cried. “I think 
you're stark, raving crazy!” 

Marmalade whinnied quietly. Then the sound of his fly- 
ing hoofbeats over the meadow announced the departure of 
her only ally. . 
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The man held her scrapping one hundred and five 
pounds easily, as though he were very strong. He climbed 
the fence and, muttering furiously, carried her—where? 

Was that the noisy engine of her car some distance 
away? Oh, Bart, hurry, hurry! 

Where, oh, where was she being taken? Sara realized 
that you didn’t have to drown to have your whole life pass 
in review. Any real threat to annihilation could throw time 
backward and show you flashes of the dear lost years. . . . 

The farm in Kentucky where, under towering walnut 
trees, she and Peggy, the cook’s little granddaughter, had 
drowned seven baby ducks trying to cool them off in the 
horse trough. Herself and Grandpa Clay in the topmost 
chair of the Ferris wheel at the fair when the machinery 
had broken down and she saw fear for the first and last 
time in his Irish eyes. The five dollars she had won on 
a horse race by betting on the handsome jockey instead of 
the horse. Her home in St. Louis before Daddy’s long illness 
and death. A happy home filled with love and books and 
laughter. The more recent small apartment in The Grove 
with mother and Donna. ... 

She was placed on the seat of a car. The leather was 
warm and smelled a little like Marmalade. Oh, what an 
idiot she had been to listen to Liz Chamberlain! Would 
she be held for ransom? Nobody could pay. She would 
be killed. 

The noise of her car came closer. She wished she dared 
sit up. He might shoot her or cut her throat. Or maybe he 
would just beat her up and drive off without her. She began 
to feel sick. 
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There was a familiar sound, a key turning in the ignition. 
The next minute the car vibrated. The next minute he 
would take off! 

A thunderous shout splintered the air. “Hey! What 
gives? Where are you taking that girl?’ It was Bart. 

Sara almost sobbed aloud in relief. 

The man turned off the motor. ‘There was only the rattle 
of Sara’s ancient car and the rapid drumming of her heart. 

“Is she hurt?” That was Bart again. “What happened?” 

“Evidently she fell off the horse and struck her head 
against a fence post. I found her sitting in the meadow 
mumbling incoherently about dancing with the horse. 
Gave me quite a turn. To tell you the truth, I think the 
girl’s stark mad. She darned near tore me to pieces. I was 
on the point of taking her to the hospital.” 

Any time! Sara thought. 

“Wonder who she is and where she came from,” the man 
said. 

Bart started to laugh. Angie joined him. Sara could have 
killed them. 

“Remember the girl I told you about, who swiped a ride 
last Saturday, Dad?” . 

Grief! It was Mr. Hoffman! What would he think of her? 
That she was a stupid idiot, which she was. She opened her 
eyes a tiny crack, wishing the wind would scoop her up and 
carry her far, far away. 

“Same girl?” Mr. Hoffman asked. He sounded amused. 

“She’s not hurt,” Bart said. “She rides like a jockey. Nuts 
about horses.” A car door slammed. A minute later, he said 
close to her ear, “Open your eyes, you horse thief! Oh, 
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Dad,” he called, “that’s Angela Pennington. My father, 
Angie. Okay if these gals have their class picnic down by 
the river? They’ve been scouting for a place.” 

“Sure, son. Fine!” 

On the verge of laughter, Sara knew that if she started 
she couldn’t stop. Another such display and Bart. would 
recommend the little men in the white coats. She opened 
cher eyes. 

“What’s with your” Bart’s big hand plowed through 
his crisp dark hair and hovered over Sara as though threat- 
ening her. His eyes, narrowed, bright and terribly blue, 
bored into hers. 

Angie was laughing and talking with Mr. Hoffman as 
though she had always known him. Telling him her father 
was a doctor, yes, the Dr. Horace Pennington. Sara ‘sighed 
dismally. Her first trial with Marmalade had been a flop. 
Silly idea, anyhow. But she wouldn’t quit. Her smile, as 
she sat up on the back seat of Mr. Hoffman’s sedan with her 
soft hair tumbled and color mounting in her cheeks, was 
more dazzling than she knew. 

Bart turned away abruptly. He returned to Angie. She 
probably had a date with him already. 

“She’s tongue-tied,” Angie was saying gently in Sara’s 
defense. “At times, that is. Some sort of phobia, I guess. 
Like her grandmother. She likes me to do the talking—” 

Mr. Hoffman interrupted with something Sara didn’t 
hear. 

She climbed out of his car and into her own. The only 
apology she could make, the only thanks she was able to 
offer was a smile. 
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“Bart was right, my dear,” Mr. Hoffman said, smiling in 
response. “He said, and I quote, that you were ‘quite a gal.’ ” 
Thoughtfully he touched a long, light scratch on the side 
of his face. 

Sara kept on smiling; her heart joined in. 

“Thanks loads for letting us have the picnic here,” Angie 
called as Sara’s car started to roll. “We’ll be seeing you!” 
She turned to Sara and said, half-laughing, “Dopey! 
Couldn’t you even tell him you weren’t hurt? Did you go 
to sleep or something? Honestly, Sara. . . .” 

“Well, I— Oh, Angie, I sat down in the grass to wait 
for you and Bart and talk to Marmalade,” Sara giggled. 
“TI guess I did almost go to sleep. When he picked me up—” 
She shivered. “‘How’d I know who he was or what he’d do? 
I was petrified. Simply petrified!” 

Angie laughed. “I wouldn’t say that—not according to 
the way you fought!” 

“That crazy Liz! Such a silly idea—talking to the horse. 
But I’m not quitting. I—I can’t quit. I still have hopes. 
Surely every session won’t end this way. I’ve got to—oh, 
you know!” 

Suddenly, both girls broke into clear, sunny laughter. 
The car rattled on toward home. 

After a while Angie said, “No telling what sort of a fix 
you'll get yourself into.” 

Sara stopped the car in front of Angie’s home on Me- 
ridian Terrace, thinking subconsciously what a lovely street 
it was. 

“If you’re going to keep on practicing with Marmalade, 
I just hope I'll be along.” Angie got out of the car and 
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smoothed her skirt. “Going to buy lamb shanks at the 
market?” 

“Not tonight,” Sara said quietly, shaking her head. 
“Don’t worry, Angie, I'll let you know!” 


4 
Donna’s News 


Halfway up the second flight of stairs, Sara paused and 
set two large bags of groceries on the steps. 

The. bags were heavy and she was glad to rest, but that 
was not her reason for pausing. She had a definite feeling 
that something was wrong. Almost always those feelings— 
premonitions, Donna called them—meant trouble. Some- 
times it proved very small trouble, other times near-disaster. 

Once, after she had driven her mother to the bus and 
Donna to the beauty shop, Sara had been plagued by unac- 
countable anxiety. She had parked the car in the lot and 
started to school. Halfway there, she turned and ran back 
to the apartment, unable to dismiss the certainty that some- 
thing was wrong. 

When she opened the door she was greeted by a strange, 
entrancing odor. Donna, whose candied orange peel was 
very popular, had left some rinds boiling. The water had 
cooked out; the halves of orange rinds were black and had 
split like the four petals of poppies. The aluminum kettle 
was ruined. Sara yanked it from the stove and turned off the 
gas. The crisp black poppies were so intriguing that she 
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had floated them in a soup plate of water and put them in 
the center of the kitchen table. A fragrance like orange 
blossoms had lingered all through the apartment for hours. 

She breathed no unfamiliar odor now. Just the usual 
supper smells from the tenants’ kitchens. Somebody was 
boiling onions. Somebody else was cooking cabbage. From 
one apartment came the aroma of pork chops frying; from 
another a hot, fishy smell that turned her stomach. For her 
own evening meal, she had bought small chicken breasts. 
Donna had a way of preparing them with canned tomatoes 
and green pepper that made them taste like something from 
a de luxe hotel restaurant. 

Sara picked up the two heavy bags and ascended the 
rest of the steps. Outside her door, she listened—and 
heard nothing. Very odd. Her mother was always home by 
this time. She and Donna would ordinarily be deep in 
lively conversation. 

“Trouble ahead,” Sara thought as she put her key 
in the lock and opened the door. Her heart was. beating 
hard. 

“There she is now,” her mother said in a tight voice. 

Her words were followed by Donna’s gentle, “Take it 
easy now, dear.” 

Sara wanted to announce her arrival with a gay hello, 
but something held her tongue. She walked down the hall 
to the kitchen, stood the grocery bags on the table, and 
joined her mother and grandmother in the living room. 

It was a small room, inexpensively but attractively fur- 
nished. Donna’s antique mahogany chest of drawers and 
her pet Boston rocker—the one thing she owned that seemed 
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grandmotherly—were the only outstanding pieces. The 
rest of the furniture, the beige carpet, and the curtains 
were visibly the worse for wear. A tall bookcase filled with 
old books did its part to improve the appearance and lend 
an air. 

Sara’s eyes shuttled between the two women obviously 
waiting to impart news of major importance. 

Mrs. Thorne, a medium tall woman of thirty-six, in no 
way resembled her mother. Donna was fair and slim. 
Sara’s mother was slightly plump and more than slightly 
dark with wavy, black hair and changeable eyes which 
fell before Sara’s anxious, questioning look. 

On the other hand, Donna’s lovely violet eyes were 
unusually bright. Her air of suppressed excitement gave 
an electric quality to the atmosphere. 

Sara, responding as always to everything concerning her 
grandmother, approached her chair saying, “What gives, 
Donna? You look—oh, I don’t know, sort of hopped up! 
I had a feeling halfway upstairs that something was wrong. 
Maybe it was because I didn’t hear you and Mother talking. 
But you don’t look as though anything. . . .” 

“Go on, Mother, tell her,” Mrs. Thorne said. She was 
standing by a front window looking down into the street. 
She unhooked her belt, zipped open her skirt and stepped 
out of it. “Mother has news for you, dear. Be prepared for 
a shock.” 

Sara frowned. Her mother was acting strangely. Even her 
voice sounded unnatural, sort of angry or hurt, maybe, 
as though she were trying not to cry. 

Abruptly, Mrs. Thorne turned from the window. Her 
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face was flushed. Her eyes were bright with unshed tears. 
Standing very straight in her white nylon slip, she looked 
young and troubled. What in the world had happened? 

“Come here, Sara,” Donna said. There was still a definite 
trace of Kentucky in her voice though Mrs. Thorne had lost 
it. Donna’s appearance, her manner, her speech, everything 
about her was exactly as Sara would have it. “I want to 
tell you something, dear. Some good news.” 

“You always smell so sweet,” Sara said, standing close. 
For some reason she was not at all eager to hear her grand- 
mother’s news. She didn’t believe for one minute that it 
was good. The all-gone sensation under her belt was surely 
a bad omen. “Will I like what you have to tell me, Donna?” 

Mrs. Thorne made an unintelligible sound and started 
to leave the room. Her brown skirt hung over one arm, her 
yellow blouse from the other hand. There was something 
almost whipped about her appearance. She stopped sudden- 
ly and listened to what Sara and Donna were saying. 

“It’s been delightful, living here with you and your 
mother,” Donna began. 

“You’re not moving! You—oh, Donna, you wouldn’t 
move away!” It was a hideous, paralyzing thought which 
Sara tried without success to banish at once. 

“You know I love Kentucky, dear. You used to love it 
too, when your Grandfather Clay was alive and you spent 
the long summers on the farm. Remember how you'd 
come to me and ask if I didn’t love the smell of penny- 
royal and crushed walnut hulls when the cars ran over 
them in the woods? And, of course, the horses—” 

“Oh, no! You’re going back!” Sara’s eyes filled with 
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tears. She felt even closer to Donna than to her own mother. 
Sara and Donna were in complete sympathy. Donna was the 
one person in all the world with whom she felt completely 
at home, completely at ease, and close, with the closeness 
of deep, unquestioning devotion. Even so, Donna didn’t 
know, she couldn’t guess, what her going away would mean. 
Sara locked her fingers behind her and bit her lip. “Are 
you going to live by yourself?” she asked. The words 
sounded hard and cold. 

“Sweetheart, I’m going to be married... .” 

Sara felt as though she had stepped into a pool of ice 
water. Abruptly, she sat down on the edge of a straight 
chair close to Donna’s rocker. Her legs would not support 
her. Married! Why, Donna was an old woman. What a 
shocking thing to consider! Marriage, at her age? Why, it 
was perfectly outrageous. Sara would be the laughingstock 
of everybody she knew, in school and out. She could just 
hear their wicked jibes: I hear your old gramma’s stepping 
off. Here comes the bride—in a wheel chair! Does the 
groom walk with crutches? You going to be flower girl, Sara? 
If your gramma wears a long white veil, she'll trip and bust 
her neck for sure! You gonna ask us to the deal? Jeep- 
ers, what a show! Somehow, each hurting word seemed to 
issue in Bart Hoffman’s deep voice. 

Donna said, “Aren’t you going to wish me well, dear?” 

Sara blinked back threatening tears and looked at her. 
Possibly for the first time in her sixteen years, she looked 
at her as a woman, a person in her own right, not as her 
grandmother. Angie had said she was good-looking. How 
true! She was beautiful. Her hair was silky soft. Her wide- 
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apart eyes were compelling; you looked into them and 
didn’t want to look away. But she was an old woman. 
Sixty years old! Nobody that age had any business getting 
married. No wonder her mother had acted so strangely. 
She didn’t approve. How could she? It was perfectly ridicu- 
lous. ... 

“You think I’m too old, don’t you, dear?”” Donna asked 
very gently. 

She nodded, unable to speak. Donna had suddenly be- 
come a stranger. There was no longer the delicious close- 
ness between them. Donna had already moved away, be- 
yond Sara’s understanding. There was immeasurable dis- 
tance between them, a distance which loomed as impossible 
to cover. At one end was an old woman making a spectacle 
of herself. At the other end was Sara, left in dismal lone- 
liness, the recipient of cruel jokes. Only Donna understood 
how serious her problem of diffidence was. Only Donna 
realized what an almost crippling affliction it was. She ap- 
plauded Sara’s efforts to overcome ber shyness, had not 
laughed at her for practicing conversing with the horse. 
Mother claimed she understood, but Sara’s new endeavor 
with Marmalade had sent her into shrieks of laughter and 
violent negative shakes of her dark head. 

Sara said very slowly, “It will be absolutely impossible 
for me to live without you, Donna. You—you— Oh, you 
don’t know how I love you and need you! There’s nobody 
else, nobody else who knows me the way you do. I'll die 
of loneliness. I'll die!” 

Mrs. Thorne, standing in the doorway, stiffened. Her 
dark head lifted. Her eyes held pain. She walked stiffly from 
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the room without a backward glance. Sara did not notice 
her. 

Donna said, “No, sweetheart, you will not die. I hope 
you will miss me. I hope you'll miss me for more than my 
cooking and housekeeping. You see, dear, that will be up to 
you, now.” 

“That’s not fairl’’ No wonder she had feared trouble. 
“I—I’ve got to earn money this summer. How can I do that 
and take care of the apartment and do the cooking? If I 
don’t earn, I can’t go to college even for one year. Oh, 
Donna, what am I going to do? If only mother didn’t have 
to work!” 

“Do you really want to go to college, Sara? Or do you just 
think you do?” Donna looked terribly serious as she asked 
the question. She seemed to be weighing something in her 
mind. 

“Angie’s going. Liz is going. Of course I want to gol 
But I won’t be able to—now. Grief! You'd think I’d had 
enough to bear with my stupid, sickening shyness.” 

“Keep working at it, dear. You'll conquer it eventually. 
I know how hard it is. Nobody could know better. But 
I’ve a great deal of faith in your determination.” 

“When are you going to be—” Sara couldn’t force 
herself to say the word aloud. She didn’t want to hear it. 
“When is the—the—” She was very close to being angry 
with Donna, so bitter was her resentment, so sharp her 
loneliness. 

“The wedding will be in the Episcopal Chapel. I’m going 
to get you a lovely dress, Sara. We'll be married in the 
late afternoon and all go somewhere for a delicious dinner 
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afterwards. What color do you want to wear, dear?” 

“I’m not going.” The words fell flat and cold in the 
living room. Sara went to the window. It was growing late; 
the sun had gone down and the shadows of evening crept 
into the room. Suddenly, the street lights went on and the 
glow from them seemed to lighten the dusk. ‘There was:the 
intermittent flicker of lights over the movie theater. The 
florist’s window across the street bloomed. A car limped 
into the filling station and a man shouted for service. Every- 
thing that Sara saw now would look different—without 
Donna. Without Donna! She had never imagined anything 
as terrible as that. 

Sara was beginning to feel sorry for herself. Sixteen, she 
thought—seventeen this summer—was pretty young to 
have so much responsibility dropped into her lap. And all 
because a silly old woman wanted to get married. She 
shivered. Whom was she going to marry, anyhow? Some 
bent-over, old, white-haired man from Kentucky? 

“Don’t you want me to be happy, Sara? To have a home 
of my own and a good husband to take care of me? A home 
in Kentucky where perhaps some day you may visit?” Donna 
leaned forward and her rocker gave a protesting squeak. 
She seemed to be pleading for Sara’s understanding. 

“Aren’t you happy here? You seem happy. You seem 
just about the happiest person I know. It wouldn’t be so’bad 
if Mother got married again, but for anybody as old .. . I 
don’t want to be rude, Donna, but it just seems awful!” 

“You'll be crazy about Mr. Jones. Mr. Hugh Jones. He’s 
a real charmer. We’ve been friends for years.” 

Well, Mr. Jones wouldn’t be a bit crazy about her. He 
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couldn’t be expected to understand her awful timidity. 
He’d think her a moron. Oh, blast Mr. Jones! 

Donna got up, turned on the lamp at the table next to 
her chair, and started from the room. “I heard your mother 
putting away the groceries,” she said. “Did you get some 
chicken breasts on sale?” 


Huddled in a low chair in her small bedroom, Sara sulked. 
The summer to which she had looked forward as a time of 
work and pay now loomed as a season to be lived through, 
no more. — 

She couldn’t possibly get a job and hold it and do the 
work here as well. As she had said—it wasn’t fair. A girl 
ought to have a chance to go to college for one year, especial- 
ly if she was willing to earn the money herself. How could 
Donna be so selfish? She was old, she had practically lived 
her life. Sara was young, with all of life before her. Hadn’t 
Donna thought of that? 

It did not occur to Sara that her own reaction was alto- 
gether selfish. She overlooked the years which Donna had 
spent here, taking care of her and her mother. From the 
time of Grandpa Clay’s death to that of Sara’s father, Donna 
had lived in a comfortable apartment in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. When she learned of Bruce Thorne’s death—after 
the prolonged illness which had exhausted all funds—she 
had given up her home in the town where her relatives and 
friends lived and moved to suburban St. Louis to keep 
house for her daughter and granddaughter. She had done 
it graciously, had made it seem as though she, not they, 
were the recipient of the favor. And what a job she had 
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done, what a wonderful job! 

But Sara did not dwell upon that now. She thought only 
of herself and her cruelly exploded plans. The summer 
ahead looked very bleak! 


5 
A Spy! 


It was Sara’s first glimpse of the river on the Hoffman 
farm. She had not imagined it quite such a rushing, lively 
body of water. It ran slightly downhill between grassy 
banks and willow trees. Spring-fed and deep, it looked 
cool and inviting. 

The collie lay under a willow with his long nose almost 
touching the water, close to young floating leaves above a 
low, mossy dam. 

Three large umbrellas had been set up, one green, one 
purple, one orange. Camp chairs waited under them 
in the shade of trees. Girls in crisp dresses, and their boy 
friends, mostly in jeans, were pitching horseshoes on a bare 
plot of ground. Puffs of dust rose as each shoe hit the dirt. 
Some distance away, smoke rose lazily from a fire burning 
within a circle of stones. Two boys were roasting wieners 
on sticks. There was the merry babble of voices accented by 
bursts of joyous laughter. 

Donna had cooked the lunch for Sara and Angie and 
packed it in-an oblong wicker basket. Chicken croquettes 
like the cook in Kentucky used to make for their lunches 
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at the fair. Rich, flat, little biscuits with a variety of fillings. 
A large Thermos bottle of limeade. Some small square 
cakes. frosted in vanilla and chocolate cream. And last, 
but by no means least, a generous plastic box of Donna’s 
own candied orange peel. 

While driving to the country, Sara had told Angie of her 
grandmother’s imminent departure. She couldn’t bring 
herself to mention the wedding. 

“Grief!” Angie cried. “Don’t let her go! Honestly, ‘when 
you opened your apartment door a while ago and I smelled 
that yummy food, I began to have little tiny fountains all 
over ‘the inside of my mouth. Spit . . . saliva, I mean,’ 
Angie bowed elaborately from her seat next to Sara. “Makes 
Mother cringe for me to say spit. Hang onto Donna, Sara, 
seriously. She’s the most divine cook under the blue heav- 
ens!” 

“She said she hoped I’d miss her for more than her 
cooking,” Sara said softly. “And I will. Oh, Angie, I hate for 
her to go! She—she—” 

“Sure, dopey,” Angie spoke gently. “I know. You and 
your Donna are—oh, what’s the word I want—fused. ‘I 
mean you're so awfully close. Couldn’t we possibly persuade 
her to stay? What’s she want to go high-tailing it off alone 
for, hm?” 

Sara’s face burned. She said nothing. 

“Sa-a-ay, you're really giving the old bus the business,” 
Angie laughed. “You’re going to the picnic, aren’t you? 
I mean, you don’t plan to spend the day in the meadow?” 

“Of course I’m going to the picnic. Donna said she’d 
packed enough food for Bart and Hank, too—if he comes. 
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So if you want to ask them to eat with us, it’s—it’s okay.” 
Sara turned into the Hoffmans’ back driveway. “Golly,” she 
said, seeing the many cars ahead, “look at that jam!” 

“It’s a big class, dopey. Mother wouldn’t let. me bring 
a bathing suit, she said it was too cool to swim. You?” 

Sara shook her head. She didn’t own a bathing suit. “I 
don’t see Marmalade, do you?” She looked anxiously around 
the meadow and toward the stable. No sign of the horse. 

“Tl bet Bart’s got him hidden away, so the kids can’t 
ride him, like you did,” Angie said, her dark eyes twinkling. 

“There’s Bart. Waiting for you, I guess. He looks nice, 
doesn’t he?’”’ Angie could have the boy, Sara told herself, 
if she could‘have the horse. 

Bart wore a short-sleeved, tan sport shirt and brown 
walking shorts. With his sunburned skin and dark hair 
he was a symphony in sepia. A symphony accented by flash- 
ing blue eyes. Their welcome was for Angie, of course. Oh, 
well, Sara assured herself, Marmalade would flash her a 
welcome from his dear, beautiful eyes. 

“Move over,” Bart said. “I’ll drive past those other 
hacks. I’ll have to turn out oni the grass and park in a place 
I’ve saved on the other side of the house.” He shoved in 
next to Sara. 

“Don’t forget the lunch basket,” Angie said a few min- 
utes later as she climbed out of the car. “Sara’s grand- 
mother’s from Kentucky and she fixed a delish feast. You’re 
invited.” She used her brilliant dark eyes and slim, lovely 
hands. 

Sara envied her gypsylike beauty and easy manner. Angie 
was never fussed. She was always her own girl. And every 
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boy in school was crazy about her or so it seemed to Sara. 

“Mother’s beckoning from the house,’’ Bart said. “Go on 
down by the river, you two. I’ll meet you there. Taffy’s tied 
to one of the willows. He won’t bother you. Don’t worry,” 
he laughed, “I won’t forget the food!” 

“Hm,” Angie said as they made their way slowly toward 
the hubbub down in the yard, “that’s real service for 
youl” 

“For you, you mean. Oh, Angie, I’d so much rather go 
back to the meadow and find Marmalade. All of these 
people. . . . I sort of curdle inside at the very thought. 
What’s wrong with me, anyhow?” 

“You're a doll.” Angie squeezed her arm affectionately. 
“You're kind of like a dog. Like my boxer Ermintrude. 
You don’t have to talk, dopey. Know what Mother says 
about your eyes?” 

Sara shook her head. 

“She says they’re like drenched purple pansies. Oh, I 
know that’s going kind of far out, but I know what she 
means. Don’t you worry about a thing. Maybe later you 
can sneak away and grab a ride. I wonder if Hank’s coming. 
He swore he wouldn’t be caught dead here, but I’ll bet he 
shows up. Do you see Liz Chamberlain? I don’t spot her 
red head. Oh, gosh, it’s pretty down here!” 

Although Angie was standing quite still, her whole slim 
body seemed to tremble with pleased excitement. Sara 
made herself as small as possible, hoping not to be noticed 
and hating herself for her timidity. 

“Here he comes,” Angie whispered. ‘“‘Here comes Bart.” 
Simple words stating an obvious fact, yet they told more. 
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Much more than Bart’s approach. They were deep. with 
Angie’s interest and. warm with feeling. 

Sara wondered secretly how long Bart would remain 
Angie’s heart throb. She had had so many, and she always 
went back to Hank. Sara thought that Angie and Hank be- 
longed together, that eventually they would recognize the 
truth and do something about it. Meantime, she played 
the field, bright-eyed_ and eager. Oh, Angie was wonder- 
ful! 

Bart approached saying, “I never saw a basket like this, 
shaped like a suitcase. I’ll leave it here on this table. Re- 
member, now, it’s under the purple umbrella.” 

“Donna says it’s an old champagne basket,” Angie said, 
crinkling her eyes. “Sounds awful elegant, hm? She’s an 
elegant person, that Donna. Everything about her.” 

Just wait, Sara thought. Just wait till you hear what 
she’s. about to do. I’ll die of embarrassment! Shrinking 
within herself, she turned away and left Angie and Bart 
together, but not before she had. seen them link arms and, 
chatting brightly, start walking toward the fire. 

Sara wandered idly toward the green umbrella which 
shaded a round white metal table. She was about to sit 
down when she heard her name called. 

Liz Chamberlain, in a green skirt and matching sweater, 
ran toward her, swinging a carefully wrapped and obviously 
heavy box. “I’ve got enough stuff for the whole entire 
class,” she laughed, depositing it with a thump on the 
table. ““Want to eat with us, Sara? Rock and Nate are 
coming, too, but they had errands in the city first so Mother 
drove me out. Rock’ll take me home. Looks gay down here, 
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doesn’t it? Where’s Angie?” Liz’s big brown eyes darted 
everywhere, missing nothing, storing everything for future 
gossip. 

Sara nodded toward the group around the fire. 

“Who’s the doll’s delight hanging onto Angie’s arm?” 
Liz asked, her face bright with interest. 

“That’s Bart Hoffman. He’s the one. .. . He lives here—” 

Before Sara’s last word had been spoken, Liz had de- 
parted, patting her hips and stepping as high and proud as 
Marmalade. 

Sara giggled. Liz was going to wangle Bart away from 
Angie; her purpose showed in the very way she moved. 
This would be fun to watch. Sara sat down on a camp chair, 
prepared to enjoy the performance. 

Liz was welcomed with no show of enthusiasm. She 
looked unusually attractive in that deep, soft shade of 
green. Angie introduced Bart with apparent reluctance. 
He appeared pleased and began talking with great anima- 
tion. Liz responded, tipping her head this way and that, 
catching the sun in her hair, conscious, Sara knew, that 
it enhanced her appearance. In no time to speak of, Liz 
had succeeded in persuading Bart to show her something 
upriver. Together they headed in that direction. 

They ran into Hank, awfully dressed up in sport clothes 
and with a camera hanging on a long strap over his shoulder. 
He greeted them indifferently, took a second quick look at 
Liz, cast his eye over the scene before him, and hurried 
to join Angie. 

Sara felt as she did when watching a suspenseful movie. 
Knowing Angie as she did, she knew how furious Liz’s 
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behavior had made her. When Angie sulked, her brilliant 
beauty faded in the most mysterious way. Hank must have 
observed this for he began questioning her seriously. Per- 
haps she confessed the cause of her anger. Whatever she 
said jerked him up ramrod stiff and straight. Scowling, he 
backed away from her, jammiing his fists into the pockets of 
his plaid sport coat. He kicked at one of the stones circling 
the fire, nodded abruptly to somebody who spoke to him, 
and walked toward the river so rapidly and with such grim 
determination that Sara wondered if he planned to throw 
himself in. . 

As for her, she considered Bart entirely unreliable and 
fickle. She didn’t blame Angie for being mad and hoped she 
would ignore him. Sara preferred the horse. He had given 
every indication of being true to her. Why not go up to the 
meadow and take a ride right now? Nobody was paying the 
slightest attention to her. Lunch wouldn’t be served for 
a while. Maybe later she would be unable to slip away. 

Suiting the action to the thought, she made her way from 
the growing crowd, seeking solitude and the comfort she 
drew from Marmalade. 

Unsuspected by Sara, a number of picnickers observed 
her departure. Only one did anything about it, following 
at some distance and pretending to pay no attention 
to her. 

There was no sign of Marmalade in the meadow. Lean- 
ing against the white-railed fence, Sara whistled high-low, 
high-low. 

The horse stepped from behind the big oak tree in the 
far corner almost as though he had been hiding to tease 
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her. Head high, he trotted to where she waited. 

“Some boys are short, some boys are tall,” she called, “but 
you're the darling of them all. Oh, you darling!” she cried 
and clapped her hands for joy. “I was scared to death Bart 
had locked you up for the day. Glad to see me, beauty boy?” 
She smiled into his intelligent eyes and rubbed the star 
between them. She gently tugged his forelock growing at 
his poll and hanging over his forehead. “Be a boy,” she 
laughed, “‘and when I ask if you’re glad to see me, nod your 
head and say, ‘Delighted, Sara. I’m always so pleased when 
you come. How about a ride?’ Why, thank you, sir, stand 
real still and—” She stopped talking and froze. 

She had heard a twig crack. That meant somebody was 
nearby. She grew hot all over, embarrassed and chagrined. 
The very last thing in the world she wanted was to be over- 
heard again talking to the horse. She would get the reputa- 
tion of being a real zombie. Reaching over the fence, she 
held the amber mane in clenched fingers and looked all 
around. A rabbit was playing a game with himself under 
the old maple by the road, running, stopping, sitting up on 
his haunches, running again. 

“What fun that cottontail’s having!” Sara said to the 
horse. “Almost scared me to death for a minute, though. 
I thought somebody was there. They’re all having too much 
fun to wander away like I did. ‘They’re perfectly happy in a 
noisy crowd, talking and laughing. I’m happy with you, 
you beauty. Stand still now.” She sailed from the fence to 
his back with a flutter of blue skirts. She laid her cheek 
against his neck, her fair hair contrasting with his amber 
mane. Breathing the wonderful horsy smell, she thought of 
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crushed pennyroyal and walnut hulls in the Kentucky 
woods. Hard on the heels of that memory came the prospect 
of the wedding. “I'll never live through it,” she said des- 
perately. “Oh, Marmalade, Marmalade, why... ?” 

The horse had evidently heard enough. With a toss of his 
magnificent head, ears. pricked. forward, and a guttural 
rumbling in his throat, he took off. 

As they ran the circuit of the meadow, Sara squinted hard 
at the tree under which she had spied the rabbit. Something 
—was it a shadow? A quick movement? Something had 
caught her attention. Once again the uneasy possibility of 
being observed and overheard filled her with fear. She 
turned.the horse around and trotted back toward the road 
and stopped beside the fence. " 

“Do you see anybody, boy?” she whispered. “Over there 
by that big tree close to the road?” 

A quiet whinny did nothing to reassure her. She was 
convinced that Marmalade understood every word she said. 
Now he had answered her question in the affirmative. Some- 
body was hiding behind that tree! Whoever it happened 
to be—Sara hadn’t the foggiest notion who might have 
sneaked over and hidden there—had seen her and heard 
her talking to the horse. 

What would happen now? It depended on who it was. 
Maybe it meant trouble. Possibly danger. She wouldn’t dare 
dismount and investigate. Now Angie— Well, Angie: would 
shout and ask who was there and what was the idea of 
spying on her. And she would follow her question with a 
good, sharp dressing-down that would most certainly shame 
the culprit. 
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Culprit? Sara repeated the word to herself, her face 
flaming. In the last analysis, she was the culprit! She had 
no business being where she was or doing what she was 
doing. 

Could that possibly be Bart? But no. Bart was upriver 
with Liz. 

Sitting there astride the horse in the sunshine of the 
May noon, Sara argued the best course of action to take. 
Should she ride to the other side of the meadow and give 
whoever was there time to get away without being seen? 
Or would it be better to act as though she suspected nothing, 
and make her way back to the river? The latter solution 
filled her with terror. It was really no solution at all. It was 
a grave risk which she knew quite well she couldn’t face. 

“Take off!” she cried in a loud clear voice that could 
be heard for some distance. 

Marmalade ran. Sara stopped him on the far side of the 
meadow behind the oak tree and there she waited until 
she heard the bonging of the bell that meant it was time to 
open the lunch baskets and prepare the feast. 

She dared wait no longer. Somebody might come to in- 
vestigate her whereabouts. Surely by now the coast was 
clear. She signaled the horse and he trotted back to the 
starting point. 

Sara dismounted, blew him a quick kiss, and ran with 
the agility and speed of a cat across the road and down the 
driveway to the river. She saw no one. Had she imagined 
that lurking presence behind the tree? She shook her head. 
She knew with terrible certainty that somebody had been 
there spying on her. 


6 


“It’s All Over School!” 


Hurrying down the school corridor toward Mr. Harlow’s 
room on ‘Monday morning, Sara stopped abruptly. 

“So you go all-out for marmalade, hm?” a boy had called. 

She didn’t want to stop. She would have preferred to 
let him think she hadn’t heard what he said. It was impossi- 
ble not to turn around and see who he was. 

A tall, dark, craggy boy she did not know gave her a 
wide-mouthed grin: He slapped a notebook against his 
thigh over and over, nervously. His bright, red-brown 
eyes brimmed with amusement. 

Sara felt the usual hot flush of resentment and anger 
followed by a sick feeling of shame. So he was the person 
whose presence she had suspected behind that tree! He had 
watched and listened. Now he would make her life un- 
bearable. 

It was late and the corridor was almost empty. The few 
pupils hurrying to their rooms were evidently as amused 
as her tormentor. Laughter was general. 

Her confusion was like a sickness that weakened. her 
knees and upset her stomach. She felt many eyes upon her. 
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Amused eyes. Disgusted eyes. Contemptuous eyes. Closing 
her own, she wished that she could die right here and now. 
Maybe that awful boy would be sorry then. 

Aware of a touch on her arm, she turned. A strange 
girl leaned toward her with concern in her gray eyes. 

“You're Sara Thorne,” she said quietly. “Don’t let him 
upset you. He’s not really cruel; he’s just trying to get your 
attention the only way he can. He’s a senior and a good 
guy. He goes for you. He told me so.” 

Sara shivered. 

“I’m Marge Gaines. I’m a senior, too. Don’t look so— 
so—I’m terribly sorry. Want me to walk with you to your 
room?” | 

A cadence, a blurred softness in her voice reminded Sara 
of Donna. Grateful for Marge’s concern, she nodded. They 
walked to Mr. Harlow’s door together. 

“You'll be okay now, Sara?” Marge asked the question 
as though it mattered. 

She smiled her thanks. Shyly, she touched Marge’s hand, 
and waved as she hurried away. 

Before Sara could open the door, a girl shoved against 
her, saying, ‘Have to make a holy show of yourself, don’t 
you, before a boy’ll pay you any mind? Talking to a horse! 
You must be loco! Completely nuts. Just let me.tell you 
something, puddin’, you don’t make much of a hit with any 
of the fellas J know. And I know pvu-lenty. I'll tell you an- 
other thing. I don’t believe you're half as much of a shrink- 
ing vi'let as you let on. It’s a pose. It may go over big with 
some people. . . . You’d do anything to get attention, 
wouldn’t you, puddin’?” 
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The way she said “puddin’ ” triggered a violent desire in 
Sara to slap her impertinent, rather pretty face. Sara pushed 
her away, pushed on the door, and almost fell into Mr. 
Harlow’s room. A burst of laughter, quickly subdued, 
greeted her. 

Mr. Harlow spoke to her. 

Trembling, almost unable to put one foot down after 
the other, she stumbled to her.desk and into the seat with 
a sound like a sob. 

Liz Chamberlain leaned toward her and whispered, 
“Don’t take it so big, Sara. You’re famous all over school 
today. You may as well get used to it. Lucky you!” 

That horrible boy. That grinning ape. He had been 
hiding and spying on her. Why hadn’t she considered the 
possibility of being followed? Why hadn’t she had sense 
enough to look behind her as she passed that long line 
of cars? She wondered desperately who he was and why he 
had left the picnic to find out what she was up to. Of course, 
she reminded herself, that girl could have been the one. ... 
Even Liz! Maybe Liz had told others of her advice to Sara 
about talking to the horse. 

“Liz?” Sara’s lips were dry. What a difficult question. 
She decided not to ask it. Liz might be furious. 

“Hm?” She looked up from a notebook in which she had 
been scribbling. 

Sara shook her head. 

Liz reached across the aisle and touched her shoulder. 
“Come on, baby, give! I’m your pal. You don’t have 
to be that way with me.” 

Sara swallowed and took a deep breath. 
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At that moment, Mr. Harlow spoke. “I’ve made it a rule 
that pupils must reply to my greeting when they enter the 
room, Miss Thorne. I said good morning but I heard no 
answer from you.” 

A titter started somewhere in the room. He rapped sharp- 
ly and it died. 

“Aw, let the kid alone,” a boy two seats behind her 
said. She liked him from that moment. 

“Say it, Sara, say it,” Liz said softly. “He'll keep at you 
till you do, the—the beast!” 

“G-G-Good morning, Mr. Harlow.” Her face flushed. 
Her hands clenched in her lap. 

“There we are,” he said. “That’s more like it, Miss 
Thorne. Just a simple rule but one I insist upon having 
observed.” 

Furious as she was, and embarrassed almost to tears, 
Sara was aware of her butterflies saluting. What was there 
about the man? She ought to despise him. 

“You started to say something to me,” Liz said. 

“Quiet, Miss Chamberlain,” Mr. Harlow warned. 

“Well, she started to tell me something and I want to 
know what it was, that’s all. I’ll be quiet when I know—” 

“You will remain after school, Miss Chamberlain. ll 
give you some problems to solve.” 

““T can’t stay after school today,” Liz said. Her smile was 
sarcastic. “I’ve got a date at the beauty parlor to have my 
hair cut. I guess you wish I’d have my throat cut instead, 
don’t you, Mr. Harlow?” This last was spoken in a whisper, 
but Mr. Harlow obviously heard it. He jumped up so 
quickly and with such violence that his chair fell to the 
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floor with a resounding crash. 

The entire room, including Sara, laughed. 

“Come to the desk, Miss Chamberlain,” he said, red- 
faced and furious. He picked up his chair and settled it with 
a thump. 

“Why, Mr. Harlow, I’d lo-o-ove to.” Liz winked at Sara 
and ambled slowly to the front of the room. 

“I want yoy to apologize before the whole room,” 
he said. 

“Why, sure.” She smiled and twitched her shoulder curls. 
“Just tell me what I’m supposed to apologize for, Mr. Har- 
low.” 

He looked about to explode. He held the edge of the 
desk with both hands as if unable to stand without support. 
He tried twice to speak. ‘The third time he said, “For your 
impertinence, Miss. Chamberlain!” The words sounded 
hard as bullets. 

“Oh, Mr. Harlow,” Liz drawled, “was I truly imperti- 
nent? Well, if I was—and I guess maybe I did kinda speak 
out of turn—I sure am sorry. Oh, boy, am I sorry! Forgive 
me?” Her smile was like a slap. 

Biting his lip and glowering at Liz, Mr. Harlow waved 
her back to her seat. The silence in the room was awesome. 
Even the window shades didn’t flap as usual. Liz tiptoed 
without sound but swung her hips and made such out- 
rageous faces that everybody in the room had to fight for 
control. . 

Seating herself, straightening her skirt with elaborate 
gestures and adjusting her tight sweater, she leaned toward 
Sara prepared to speak. 
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“Not a word!” Mr. Harlow barked. “Not a single word!” 

“You scared me,” Liz: pouted and rolled her eyes. “I 
won't be able to concentrate until I know what Sara was 
going to say.” 

Sara wanted to disappear under her desk. 

“Miss. Thorne, would you like to-tell: Miss Chamber- 
lain something?” he demanded. 

Blushing wildly, she shook her head. Why didn’t Liz 
keep quiet? She had never dared be quite this impudent 
before. 

“Miss Thorne doesn’t wish to converse with you,” Mr. 
Harlow said. 

Liz giggled. “I guess not, now. You've absolutely scared 
her to. death.” 

His fingers laced tensely. He sat down abruptly and gave 
his attention to a stack of examination papers on his desk.. 

“Write it,” Liz said out of the corner of her mouth. “Go 
on, Sara, write it. I’m dying of curiosity!” 

Sara was as anxious for the.answer as Liz was for the 
question. She wrote, Did you tell anybody about my talking. 
to the horse? and managed to slip it across the aisle without 
being caught. 

Liz scribbled in her large, uneven writing, I sure didn’t. 
Pd forgotten all about it till I heard the talk this morning. 
I don’t know who told it. Can’t imagine who knew about it! 

Reading the words, Sara wanted to believe them. And yet 
she couldn’t be sure. Liz was such an awful gossip. Here 
came a second note. Sara accepted it and read: You’re my 
pal. I wouldn’t snitch on you for anything. And Sara 
nodded. Liz was her next-to-Angie best friend. 
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The teasing and the joking continued throughout the 
day. 

During the noon hour a freshman boy shouted across 
the crowded lunchroom, “Hey! Is it true you can ride a race 
horse without a saddle?” Somebody else yelled, “Don’t you 
know she fell off and clobbered herself on the head and 
can’t talk? Better not try it, squirt.” 

There was laughter and a harsh admonition from a 
strange boy to “Shut up, for pete’s sakel” 

Sara couldn’t eat her lunch. Ordinarily, she went home, 
but Donna was in St. Louis shopping and had asked her 
to buy lunch at school. Angie and Liz always went home. 
Sara felt terribly alone. Marge Gaines was nowhere around 
or she might have made a point of sitting with her. Leav- 
ing her food untouched, she went to Mr. Harlow’s deserted 
room and tried in vain to study. 

For many reasons, she was more unhappy than she had 
ever been. The thought of Donna’s wedding unnerved 
her. Her mother had warned her that she would be ex- 
pected to attend the ceremony and later the dinner at the 
home of a friend of Mr. Jones’s. It was a bleak and dread- 
ful prospect. The possession of a new dress—Donna had 
bought her one and it was to be delivered in a few days— 
did nothing to cheer her. She couldn’t face living without 
her grandmother. School would be out in a few weeks and 
Sara wanted to get a job. But, no, she would be tied down 
doing housework and cooking. The more she thought 
about the coming summer the drearier vacation seemed. 
Aside from the work entailed by Donna’s leaving, there 
was the terrible loneliness to be faced. Without her grand- 
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mother, Sara would go into more of a shell than ever. 
She loved her mother, of course, but it was Donna to whom 
she always turned with the blessed certainty of being 
understood. So absorbed was she in her gloomy thoughts 
that she jumped when the bell rang for one o'clock classes. 

Somehow, she managed to live through the afternoon. 
As always she met Angie at her locker. They had been 
walking home together since Angie and Hank had had their 
go-round. . 

“Was it bad today?” Angie inquired as arm-in-arm they 
raced down the broad outside steps. “By the way, I saw 
Liz. She has to stay in every day this week. What did she 
do?” 

Hank was in his car parked at the corner. He tooted 
wildly but Angie paid no attention and warned Sara not to 
turn her head. 

* “Oh, Angie, it was awful! I wish you and I were in some 
of the same classes. I longed for you. It began the first 
thing this morning. Liz says she didn’t tell about me, and, 
Angie, I do believe her. I know you're not responsible 
and nobody else knows about it, so I can’t understand 
it at all. Liz was perfectly awful to Mr. Harlow!” Sara gig- 
gled. “She might have known he’d keep her in. He threat- 
ened to.” 

They crossed the street. Hank’s car started to roll, the 
horn beeping quietly over and over. 

“Darn him!” Angie cried. “I wish he’d go to Russia 
and stay behind the Iron Curtain forever and ever. He’s 
a—a—a—he’s a traitor, that’s what!” 

Sara had never seen Angie so upset. Her face flamed and 
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her black eyes flashed. She and Hank must have had a 
real casserole. At that moment, she put her arm across 
Sara’s shoulder and gave her a hug. 

“I just can’t bear it,” she said. “I think it’s the very 
meanest thing I ever heard of. Don’t you honestly know 
who told about you and the horse?” 

Sara:‘shook her head, wondering and uneasy. 

“Well, I feel: partly responsible, dopey. Oh, don’t look 
like that! Heavens, I didn’t tell, but it was sort of my fault. 
In a way, that is.” 

Sara pulled Angie into the doorway of a small bakery 
and said, “Tell me! Who told?” She scarcely breathed, 
waiting for Angie’s information. 

“It was Hank. .. .” Angie backed away and they started 
walking. 

Sara made a strangling sound. 

“Yes, it was. No other. Henry Milford himself. Like a 
zombie, I told him I was sore at Bart for ditching me and 
going off with Liz— I was too; it was blamed rotten of him! 
And I wanted to just plain tear her big brown eyes right 
out of that freckled face. Anyway, Hank got sore at me 
all over again. When you left the crowd and went to ride 
the horse, he followed you. He kept ducking between all 
those cars, scared to death you’d see him, and he hid 
behind that big tree—” 

“He— Hank—” Sara could say no more for a minute. 
“Did he tell you that, Angie?” 

Her dark curls shook. “No. But he told one of the 
boys who thought I knew it and blabbed to me. Now, of 
course, it’s all over school. Oh, Sara, I knew you’d have a 
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dreadful time. It just makes me sick. Well, believe me, I’m 
through with Hank! Oh, why doesn’t some cop arrest him 
for trailing us and blowing that stupid horn. Men! Boys! 
I’m through with them all. Bart Hoffman, too. The way 
he played me and ditched me for that redhead! Grief! I 
guess you're better off than any of the rest of us—you have 
the horse, the only reliable male in the bunch!” 

Sara smiled. Angie’s outburst meant very little. In no 
time she and Hank would make up or she would have a 
crush on another boy who had zoomed in from outer space 
and spun like a satellite about her. She was that kind of 
girl and in a way Sara envied her, although certainly Angie 
looked unhappy at the moment. 

“They're all fickle and unreliable and rude and... . I hate 
every last one of them! Come home with me? There’s 
loads of stuff left from yesterday and if I know you—and 
I do, if anybody does—you couldn’t eat lunch. We'll stuff 
ourselves and talk mean about boys. Don’t you agree that 
they’re all perfectly, absolutely, and completely awful and 
not for one-half a split second to be trusted?” 

“There’s always Marmalade,” Sara said softly. “But as 
for. boys . . . well, Angie, you know an awful lot of them. 
I—I guess you must be right.” 

With a final ear-splitting blast on his automobile horn, 
Hank turned a corner and roared away down the street. 

Sara and Angie linked arms, looked at one another, and 
shrugged. 


7 
Wedding Day 


Wednesday noon, Sara, having been excused from after- 
noon classes, stood in the apartment living room and looked 
about her. 

On a straight chair by the front window was the smaller 
of Donna’s suitcases, closed and locked. Airplane luggage, 
no less. The large bag was open on the couch and filled 
with lovely peach-colored lingerie and fragile blouses. 

Boxes spilling tissue paper were all over the place. 
Wedding presents had been opened but not unpacked— 
beautiful silver pieces and crystal and monogrammed 
linens. Nothing, Sara noted, as uninteresting as kitchen 
pots and pans. No electric mixers, clocks, or timers. No, 
indeed. This marriage was on what she considered a very 
de luxe scale. Somebody had even sent an Oriental runner 
which, Donna explained, had been shipped direct to Ken- 
tucky. 

What sort of a house did Mr. Jones have? Sara longed 
to know whether he lived in town or on a farm. Were there 
servants like Grandpa Clay used to have? She’d bet that 
Donna wasn’t going to do any cooking. Probably no work 
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at all, She would be a stylish, elegantly dressed lady of lei- 
sure, while here at home Sara was killing herself with all she 
had to do. Would she ask? She would not! She and Donna 
were scarcely speaking. After repeated overtures, her grand- 
mother had given up. The atmosphere in the small apart- 
ment was strained to snapping. 

The telephone in the hall rang. 

“Answer that, will you, Sara?” her mother called. 

Reluctantly, she picked up the instrument, noting a pair 
of exquisite, covered Chinese dishes in a velvet box ope 
on the telephone table. More loot for the bride ‘and groom! 
Sara’s lips twisted bitterly. 

“Hello?” She touched the top of one of the dishes. It 
was smooth and cool against her finger. She lifted the 
cover by a tiny henna-colored blossom. The inside was 
peacock blue. How darling! In that moment an interest 
in anything Chinese was born. 

“Sara?” It was an authoritative voice. Only a strong 
man with lots of pep would have a voice like that. 

“The call is for Donna. It’s a man and he doesn’t want 
me,” she thought as she put the telephone receiver down 
and returned to the living room. ‘The name Sara had fairly 
sung over the wire with a force that in some strange way. 
awakened her admiration. Fully prepared to dislike Donna’s 
Mr. Jones, she found to her own amazement that she was 
anxious to know him, to find out if he lived up to that 
marvelous voice. It seemed impossible that one word could 
make such an impression. She listened when Donna an- 
swered the phone, wondering if by any chance Mr. Jones 
resembled Maurice Chevalier. He sort of sounded like that. 
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“Hello, is that you, Hugh?” The question was soft as 
a kiss. And after a moment, “Fine, darling, fine. And you? 
It seems years since I’ve seen you, too. Everybody all right 
down yonder?” Donna’s R’s grew softer and softer. 

Sara hoped he wouldn’t come here. From having had 
no desire even to see the man, she was now exceedingly 
anxious to look her very best when they met, and to really 
know him. 

“Oh, no, darling, you mustn’t see the bride on the day 
of the wedding,” Donna was saying. “That’s bad luck. 
Remember? Orchids? How lovely. My traveling suit’s 
beige. Honey, make them small, hm? You know how I hate 
any sort of show. After all, I’m kind of an old bride for 
flowers, don’t you think? Oh, go on, Hugh, you sweet thing!” 
She laughed, a caressing little chuckle of sheer joy. “Dr. and 
Mrs. Winkler are picking us up at a quarter after five. 
We'll meet you at the Chapel. Are you taking a cab from 
the hotel? Dr. Winkler offered to drive us to the airport 
after dinner. . .. Oh, I see. I'll tell him. . . . What’s that? 
Oh, Hugh, I told you I don’t want a ring. I mean except 
the wedding ring. Why, that sounds lovely, you extravagant 
boy.” , 

Boy! Sara repeated to herself in dismay. What could be 
worse than a couple of foolish old people? She shuddered. 
If Donna acted kittenish—but she wouldn’t! In her heart, 
Sara was sure of that. Donna had enormous dignity and 
poise, coupled with a divine sense of humor. Grief! This 
place would fairly ring with emptiness! Until the end 
of school, she would come home to an empty apartment. 
No sound of Donna’s happy singing. No faint whiff of her 
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lovely perfume. No welcome cry of, “That you, sweetheart? 
Something good out here. You come see!” Anything good 
in the kitchen now would be the result of Sara’s own effort. 
Was cooking difficult? Donna said it was fun. That was a 
matter for speculation. 

The doorbell rang. Sara answered it. 

“Mrs. Daniel Clay?” the expressman asked. “Sign here.” 

. Sara signed. As the man turned to go, she pointed to a toy 
automobile that belonged to the little boy in the next 
apartment. He was forever leaving his things in the hall. 
Some day there’d be a bad accident. . . .. 

“Thanks, kid. Saved me a spill,” the man said, saluting. 
He ran downstairs, his footsteps clattering in exact time 
with the tune he was whistling. 

The box was heavy. Sara lugged it into the kitchen 
where her mother was pressing the skirt of Donna’s suit and 
crying soundlessly. 

“Here’s another—Mother!” Sara set the box down. 
“What—what’s the matter? Your eyes—they’re full of 
tears!” 

“I’m so happy for Mother and so sad for us. It’s going to 
be very different without her. Get out the old bread knife 
with the sharp, scalloped edge. It’s best for opening those 
corrugated boxes.” 

“Okay,” Sara said slowly. She had a sensation of unreality, 
Was all this happening, or was she dreaming? She had 
absolutely never seen her mother cry. Not even at thé 
time of Sara’s father’s death. She must feel perfectly awfut 
about Donna’s going away. Sara hadn’t considered that. 
She had thought only of how she, herself, would be affected. 
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Poor Mother! She had to work all day and come home to 
stupid meals. .. . “Have we got a good recipe book, Mother?” 

“Donna’s written down all of her best recipes. Your 
favorites, I mean. They're all in a notebook for you. She’s 
been doing it for some months.” Suddenly her mother 
jerked the beige silk skirt from the ironing board and hur- 
ried from the kitchen, turning her face from Sara. 

“Mother, wait!” 

“T’ll get your dress and press it. You haven’t seen it, 
have you? No, of course not. It just came back this morning. 
Donna returned it the first time for an alteration they'd 
agreed to make and evidently forgot to take care of. Go 
ahead; open that box, will you, dear?” 

Sara had never known her mother to be so nervous or 
to talk so fast. Was she all right? She followed her into 
Donna’s room. 

“Remember, I said I wouldn’t go to the wedding, 
Mother?” 

“Now, see here, Sara, I won’t listen to such nonsense! 
Of course you'll go. Do you want to break Donna’s heart? 
And mine?” 

“I didn’t—I mean you didn’t let me finish what I started 
to say. Mr. Jones—I answered the phone, you know— 
sounds simply wonderful. . . .” 

Standing with Donna’s beige skirt folded over her arm, 
Sara’s mother looked at her through narrowed, angry, dark 
eyes. Disapproval was in the way she stood, so straight, so 
stiff. ““And in order to meet him, you'll condescend to go 
to the wedding. Is that it?” Her question was flat. Cold. 

Sara felt as though she had been slapped. She wanted to 
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explain that with the sound of the groom’s voice had 
come the feeling that maybe, after all, he was right for 
Donna, that he could really make her happy. And being 
reasonably sure of that, Sara could bear to witness the mar- 
riage. Explanations of every kind had always been easy to 
make to her grandmother. Now, wanting desperately for 
her mother to understand, she was at a loss for words. 

Abruptly, the skirt slipped to the floor and Sara found 
herself held tight in her mother’s arms. 

“It’s so dreadful for you, dear,” she said tearfully. “I’ve 
got to keep on working and it means that a great deal 
of the housekeeping and cooking will be up to you. I hate 
it for you. I just hate it. Of course I’m overjoyed to see 
Donna so happy. You'll be crazy about Mr. Jones. But 
if only I could save you!” 

“You mean. ...” Sara could say no more. In that moment 
she was convinced that she, Sara Thorne, almost seventeen 
years old and a high school junior, was the most childish, 
the most utterly selfish person alive on this earth. She held 
her mother close and kissed her and managed to whisper 
that she was not to worry about her; she would be fine. 
She felt very close to her troubled parent, closer.than she 
had ever felt before. That angel Donna, to write down 
all her favorite recipes! There would be explicit directions, 
too, Sara was sure of that. Maybe, after all, cooking wouldn’t 
be too bad. Might even come in handy some time to know 
how to fix all sorts of delicious food. 


The sun still shone at five thirty. Filtering through the 
stained glass window in the Episcopal Chapel, it filled: the 
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small stone building with a lovely, misty light. Candles 
burned on the altar between bunches of feathery white 
flowers. The quiet air was faintly fragrant. 

Sara was deeply, thrillingly excited. She knew that she 
had never before looked: as she did now in the moss green 
organza, the loveliest dress she had ever seen. It was extreme- 
ly simple, but even she, who paid little attention to style, 
realized that it was very special. 

Her mother had refused Donna’s offer of a dress and 
wore an old brown lace which she had made over last 
Saturday. It was still good-looking and fitted her slimming 
figure better than ever. Mrs. Cooper had helped with the 
handwork and had insisted upon lending her floppy brown 
chiffon: hat. ‘The effect was smart .. . elegant. 

Donna was a dream in her beige suit. Slim and graceful 
as a girl, she was radiant with joy. A tiny flower hat atop 
her fair hair was impudent and becoming. The brown or- 
chids on her shoulder were exactly right. 

As for Mr. Hugh Jones, Sara thought he out-Chevaliered 
Chevalier. He was the most attractive man she had ever 
seen. Not really handsome, but with such an air! He was 
three inches taller than Donna, straight and broad-shoul- 
dered. His hair, the same brown as his eyes, had no touch 
of gray. His suit was a shade darker than Donna’s. ‘Together, 
standing before the minister in his white vestments against 
the background of the beautiful lighted altar, they made 
a picture never to be forgotten. 

Dr, and Mrs. Winkler and Angie were the only guests. 
The Winklers were old friends of Mr. Jones. When Mrs. 
Pennington had read the announcement of the wedding to 
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Angie, she had called Donna and begged to be allowed to 
come. To Sara’s surprise, Angie saw only excitement in a 
woman Donna’s age getting married. She wasn’t the least 
bit shocked. All in white, her gypsylike beauty was startling: 
Her eyes fairly glittered. She was not going to the dinner; 
her mother wouldn’t allow it. But she was getting the most 
out of the ceremony, squeezing Sara’s hand until it ached. 


“Dr. Winkler and I grew up on neighboring plantations 
in Kentucky, Sara,” Mr. Jones told her later during dinner 
at the Winkler home. “My first wife and I gave their bridal 
dinner years ago. This is a return courtesy.” 

She had hoped that by some miracle she would feel as 
much at ease with him as she did with Donna. Such was 
not the case. She was terrified of saying the wrong thing. 
Resorting to her usual response, she smiled. 

“I’ve known your grandmother for a long time, honey, 
and I love her very deeply. I’m going to do everything 
in my power to make this part of her life the happiest of 
all. Don’t you think she deserves someone to take care 
of her?”’ 

Sara nodded, though Donna had always seemed the most 
efficient person in the world, well able to take care of her- 
self. 

“You see, child, some day your mother’s bound to 
marry again. No woman that attractive is going to be a 
widow forever. And there’s not the slightest doubt that 
some man will scoop you up and carry you off. Then where 
would Donna be? I want her to have her own home again. 
I want her to travel with me. I want to give her beautiful 
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things and servants to wait on her. We're going to make 
life a glorious adventure. Thank heaven, we’re both well 
and strong, able for some years, I hope, to live life to the 
fullest. And one of these days when you’ve grown accus- 
tomed to. the idea, you must pay us a long visit. You like 
horses, I hear.” He laughed quietly. “Your eyes tell me 
you do. Well, I have some beauties for you to ride down 
yonder. You—’ he found her hand and gave it a warm 
squeeze, “you understand a little better now, honey? I’m 
going to be very fond of you, young Sara.” 

She was sincerely moved. She did understand much 
better. And Mr. Hugh Jones certainly seemed to under- 
stand her. He liked her, she felt sure. He didn’t question 
her diffidence; he accepted it. She loved him for that. She 
didn’t want to call him Mr. Jones. Timidly, she returned 
the pressure of his fingers and gave him her most brilliant 
smile. 

The buzz of conversation around them meant little to 
her. Sara gave her entire attention to this fascinating new 
member of the family. She had noted that the Winkler 
home was charming and, not surprisingly, filled with books. 
After all, Dr. Winkler was the head of Bart’s school. He and 
his wife were delightful hosts and served delicious food. 
That took care of that, so far as Sara was concerned. Mr. 
Hugh Jones was far more important. 

He gave her hand another squeeze before he let it go. 
“Suppose you call me Don,” he said, smiling and endearing 
himself further. “Of course I’m no Spanish nobleman, but I 
hope you like me sufficiently—” 

“Oh, I do!” she cried, surprising herself and delighting 
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him with her sudden outburst of affection. 

“We're going to be friends, Sara. We'll write to one an- 
other, what say? And you must make up with Donna before 
we go, hear?” 

She nodded eagerly. Don and Donna. Nice! 

Her farewell to Donna was without words! None were 
necessary. Peace had been restored between them. The old 
devotion held. They understood each other completely. 


“How empty it seems,” her mother said later, opening 
the apartment door. Her voice shook. She turned on two 
lamps. 

“Don’t be blue, Mother. I’m going to do my very best to 
take care of things this summer. With Donna’s wonderful 
recipes maybe I can fix good meals for you. I hope so. Oh, 
I really and truly hope so. Grief! I'll have to spend tomor- 
row after school straightening up and packing these pres- 
ents, won’t I?” 

“Mr. Jones is sending a man to take care of the 
packing and shipping. Isn’t he a darling, Sara? Oh, I know 
how happy Mother will be! He can do everything in the 
world for her and she certainly deserves the best.” Mrs. 
Thorne swept a box off a chair and sat down rather sud- 
denly. “I’m tired,” she said. 

She looked tired, but lovely. Mr. Jones—Don—was 
right. She wouldn’t be a widow forever. 

“Do you know what I hope, Sara?’ Mrs. Thorne took off 
Mrs. Cooper’s hat and pushed back her soft, dark hair. 
Her smile was sweet, a little sad. 

Sara waited. 
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“I hope, now that Mother’s gone, that you and I will 
grow closer, that you will love me. . . .” 

Startled and troubled, Sara moved to her mother’s side. 
“TI do love you! Of course I love you!” 

“It’s natural for you and Donna. . ...” Mrs. Thorne 
laughed softly. “You’re so much alike. I’ve never seen two 
people so utterly, so completely devoted. You'll miss her 
terribly, dear. But I—oh, of course I can’t take her place, 
but I love you so very much.” 

Her mother was hurt. Hurt by Sara’s perfectly apparent 
devotion to her grandmother, her turning to Donna, con- 
sulting her, explaining to her. ‘That must not be. She loved 
her mother, too. Perhaps, if she tried especially hard all 
summer, she could build real understanding and closeness 
between them. The love was there. It must be made mani- 
fest to her mother. For a starter, Sara asked a question, and 
she put her arm across her mother’s shoulder and held her 
face against the soft, brown hair. “What are you going 
to call—him?”’ 

“Why, I don’t know, dear. I’ve known him all my life 
and I’ve never thought of calling him anything but Mr. 
Jones.” 

“He asked me to call him Don and he wants you to call 
him Don, too.” Sara would write him a letter very soon 
and repeat this conversation. She felt certain that he would 
approve. And the approval of Mr. Hugh Jones, she had 
decided, was a warm and welcome thing. 


8 
Without a Word 


Thursday, after school, Angie went to market with Sara. 
Sara had promised that if the butcher had any lamb shanks, 
and if Angie was game to take a chance on her cooking, she 
could come to supper. 

“I have Donna’s recipe but that doesn’t mean my shanks 
will taste like hers.” 

“Your shanks—why, Sara Thorne!” Angie’s laughter 
got all mixed up with music pouring from a loudspeaker 
somewhere in the building. “Ask the man if he has any.” 

“If he had any they'd be right here in this tray,” Sara 
said. She was accustomed to shopping, not asking questions. 

“I’m going to find out. It says ‘Ring the bell for service.’ ” 
Angie punched a bell at the end of a long metal arm reach- 
ing out over the counter. 

An enormous, red-faced butcher in a blood-splotched 
apron appeared. 

“Do you have lamb shanks today?” Angie inquired. 

“Don’t have lamb shanks any day, miss. My own gotta 
do me.” His heavy face split in a broad, mischievous grin. 

Angie’s face grew scarlet. An explosive giggle left her 
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lips. “Honestly!” she said. “Such wit! Got any?” 

“We don’t always have ’em, but when we do they're in 
that tray. Don’t see ’em, do you?” 

“Want me to report you for being rude to a customer?” 
she demanded with sudden dignity. 

“Shucks, kid, I was just having a little fun. Gets kinda 
old, standing back there cutting meat ail day. Sorry.” 

“Oh, sure.” She gave him a brilliant smile. “Of course. 
That’s okay. I’ll bet it does get old. Plenty!” 

Sara, embarrassed and aware of what was going on, 
busied herself selecting chicken breasts. The little ones 
were “on special” again. She was going to try Donna’s 
recipe tonight but she wouldn’t invite Angie this time. 

“I’m going to leave you, dopey, as long as I’m not coming 
to supper. But remember, any time you’ have lamb 
shanks—” 

“My own gotta do me,” Sara quoted, chuckling. “Thanks 
for coming, Angie. So long.” 

Angie spied a boy she knew and ran to catch up with him. 
Sara knew he had a car and lived on Meridian Terrace. 
Angie would get along. Nobody had to worry about her... 
ever. Sara sighed. 

It. was a long walk to the apartment. Halfway there, 
she realized how hot and tired she was. She went into King’s 
drugstore for a cool drink. 

Just inside the door, Bart was standing by the rack of 
paperbacks, inspecting each one. As Sara stepped in, he 
turned around and said, “I’ve been taking finals and didn’t 
have time for lunch. Have a Coke and a sandwich with 
me, spook?” 
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Without giving herself time to think it over, she nodded. 
Bart led her to a booth and they sat down. She was terribly 
nervous. This was her first such experience and she didn’t 
know how to handle it. Longing desperately to overcome 
her shyness, she forced herself to say without preamble, 
“My grandmother was married—” 

His sudden laughter interrupted her. “Well, I should 
hope so!” he cried. 

Burning with embarrassment, twisting her toes in their 
short white socks, Sara realized that she had better keep 
her mouth shut than to blurt out anything that sounded 
so ridiculous. 

Without consulting her, Bart ordered chicken sand- 
wiches on whole wheat and chocolate malts with double 
slugs of ice cream. He picked up a glass ash tray with a ciga- 
rette butt in it and handed it to the waitress. He placed 
his elbows on the dark wood table, laced his long fingers 
and rested his chin on them. He regarded Sara for some 
time in silence. 

She began to calm down. Her insides stopped jumping 
frantically. Her hands, tensely locked in her lap, relaxed. 
She gave Bart a smile that jerked his head high. 

“When you smile—” He scratched his ear. “Well, when 
you do— Want me to do the talking?” he asked quietly, 
his head tipped to one side. 

She nodded. 

Sandwiches and malts arrived. Bart tackled his at once. 
Sara was too excited to eat or drink yet. Her first date. Not 
a date, really, but the closest she had come to one. Of course, 
she reminded herself, she was only here because it hadn’t 
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been Angie or Liz who had walked through the door. Well, 
be nice to Bart anyway. Remember, he owns Marmalade. 

“You're a funny kid,” he said, wiping his mouth with a 
paper napkin. “I mean—tell you the truth, I don’t know 
just what I do mean. You're not specially beautiful. . . .” 

She laughed lightly. 

“Your eyes are. Boy! Your hair is. But it’s not the way 
you look. Must be the way you chatter!” His eyes met hers 
and lingered. “‘And my horse! He goes to the fence by the 
road every day and looks for you. Oh, I’m sure it’s you he 
expects to see. Seems quite shook when you don’t show. 
Marmalade.” He laughed. “What a name for a thorough- 
bred! He is that color, though. I asked Mom to get some 
so I could see.” He nodded his dark head briskly. “Exactly!” 

Sara drank some of the malted milk and took a bite of 
sandwich. “Marmalade,” she repeated, almost to herself. 

“Raise a flag with fifty stars!” Bart cried. “She spokel 
Sorry,” he said at once. “Don’t look so—so—I didn’t mean 
to hurt your feelings, Sara. Pleaser”’ 

She gave him a small, one-sided smile. 

“Sara, Sara, why don’t you talk to me, baby? I’m old 
Bart Hoffman, remember? The guy who owns the horse.” 

Silence. She gave her attention to her sandwich. 

“Okay. I'll talk for both of us. Kinda nice at that to be 
with a gal who'll let you talk. They usually don’t. Dad 
was impressed with the way your class left the place after the 
picnic. No empty bottles or scrap paper around. Everything 
neat. You're welcome, he says, to come any time. Liz 
Chamberlain’s crazy about you. Says you sit near her in 
math class.” 
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Welcome news, if true. But with a gossip like Liz it was 
hard to tell. Often—and Liz admitted it—she talked only 
for the sake of talking. 

“You’ve always lived in Missouri, haven’t you, Sara? 
We moved here five years ago from a little town in Wiscon- 
sin. Boy, there’s beautiful country! Thousands of lakes, 
acres and acres of forest. We hadn’t been back until last 
October when my Uncle Dan, Dad’s older brother, died.” 

Bart shoved his plate aside, wadded his paper napkin 
and stuffed it into his empty glass, and leaned on the table 
toward her. His hands and nails were scrubbed and clean. 
His eyes were dark and very bright. ““You’ve never tasted 
anything as good as the wild rice grown by the Indians, 
Oh, it’s dirty. Plenty dirty. Has to be washed over and over. 
It’s trouble, Mom says, but worth it.” He moved restlessly. 
“We took a shore drive just a few feet from Trout Lake. 
It’s a big lake. ‘The forest floor and all the leaves overhead 
were gold. Pure gold. You couldn’t see the sky but the sun 
through the leaves... .” He smiled and was silent for a 
moment. “Mom started singing “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.’ You know: ‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of 
the coming of the Lord.’ Dad turned the car around and we 
took the drive again. There’s a nursery at the lake where the 
state raises seedling evergreens for planting along the high- 
ways. I saw the place first when I was seven years old and 
decided then I wanted to study forestry. Your eyes—you’re 
seeing it, Sara. You’re driving with us through that golden 
forest, aren’t your” 

So absorbed had she been in what he was saying that for 
a moment she didn’t realize he had stopped talking. 
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“Mom packed a lunch and we had a picnic right at the 
water’s edge and collected a basket of enormous pine 
cones. We burned them at Christmas. Sort of a ceremony. 
You'd have liked that.” ; 

Sara nodded, picturing the three Hoffmans before a roar- 
ing log fire, and a decorated tree twinkling nearby. 

“Dad taught school up there but when Dr. Winkler 
opened the Academy and asked him to come to St. Louis 
and take charge of the Latin department, he said it was 
too advantageous to turn down. We're country people, 
though. We didn’t want to live in town, so Dad bought the 
farm, and the minute school’s out we go to it for the 
summer. We have a little apartment in town during the 
winter and only get out weekends. Uncle Dan left me two 
thousand dollars and I spent it all on—’” he hesitated and 
then said, with an odd smile, “Marmalade. My pride and 
joy. Yours too, hm?” 

She bobbed her head enthusiastically and said, “Yes!” 
and noted Bart’s start of surprise and the pleasure in his 
eyes. She wished that she had been at the farm on Christmas 
for the burning of the pine cones. It sounded delightful. 
Happy. Bart seemed very happy. She and Angie agreed 
that he had every reason to be, living as he did and having 
his own river to swim in and his own horse to ride. Not 
many boys were that lucky. Sara liked everything he had 
told her about himself and his family. For once, she didn’t 
mind her inability to converse. Her very silence was re- 
sponsible for Bart’s revealing himself to her. She’d bet that 
neither Angie—who had had dates with him—nor Liz, 
knew him as well as she did. 
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He touched her hand. “Some day you'll tell me about 
yourself, won’t you, spook?” 

He was so big, so strong and vigorous. His voice was 
deep and loud. Yet he was strangely gentle with her. She 
hoped he didn’t think her a complete idiot, though she 
had given him every reason to. She fingered the paper bag 
on the bench beside her, hoping the chicken breasts were 
still cold, knowing that she must go and yet wanting to 
prolong this interlude with Bart. 

“Got some frozen stuff there?” he asked. Without wait- 
ing for her answer, he said, “Guess we'd better be shoving 
off. I’ve got the car. I'll drive you home. Dad’s having din- 
ner with Dr. Winkler and some of the staff.” 

That was probably why Bart had the car. She wondered 
if he knew that the headmaster had entertained her entire 
family. Some day maybe she would tell him. The car was 
old but not an antique, like hers. Donna would approve of 
the Hoffmans; they cared no more for show than she did. 

“I know where you live,” Bart said. “Angie told me. She 
is a real live wire, that gal, isn’t she?” 

Suddenly depressed, Sara nodded. 

“Good-looking, too. Knockout. She’s another of your 
fans, spook.” He laughed quietly. “Funny thing, your 
friendship. You’re not one bit alike. Maybe that figures. 
Anyway, you rate real high in her book. Well, here we 
are, baby. Thanks for being with me. See you!” 

She wanted to ask him up to the apartment. Embarrass- 
ment, as always, held her tongue. She had to let him drive 
away without even a grateful word for his hospitality. Sick 
at heart, Sara climbed the two long flights of stairs, swinging 
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the crackly paper bag of chicken. Bart Hoffman must think 
her really balmy. 

Disgust with herself, anxiety over his opinion of her, 
and apprehension about how the chicken would turn out 
under her inexpert fingers weighed heavily on Sara’s 
heart. She unlocked the door and entered the hot, airless 
apartment. The silence, the awful emptiness added to her 
depression. 


9 
A Blowup With Angie 


To Sara’s delight, she found Angie waiting for her in 
the apartment lobby on Friday morning. 

“Hank’s not home yet. He’s been away since Monday 
night and every day I’ve waited for him to pick me up. 
The heck with him!” Angie, seated on the bottom step, got 
up, smoothed her skirt, and linked her arm with Sara’s. 

“Last I heard,” Sara said, smiling, “you were through 
with Hank and everything male. Have you two made it 
up?” 

Biting her lip and looking a bit shamefaced, Angie 
nodded. “Pretty soft, the way he travels with his dad. He’s 
a railroad man and Mrs. Milford says she’s tired of going to 
all those meetings, so he takes Hank. He’s getting an educa- 
tion okay, but not in school. I think that’s one thing that 
makes him seem older, don’t you? I know he’s a senior but 
I mean even older than that.” 

Sara looked at her and started to ask a question. 

“I mean being with older men so much. He goes pretty 
often, you know. He’s terribly sophisticated for eighteen. 
Hey, I'll get the door.” Angie opened it and held it for 
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Sara. “How you doing with the cooking, dopey? Is it 
terribly grim?” 

“Not too bad, Angie. Donna wrote directions for me 
and I follow them exactly, believe me. The chicken I fixed 
last night was yummy. Mother was tickled pink. Look, 
soon as school’s out, you and Liz come to lunch, will you? 
I'll really put on the robes for you gals.” 

“I’m not about to let that slip your mind! Oh-oh!” 

“What’s the matter?” Sara wanted to know. 

“See that guy in front of the ice-cream store? He’s waiting 
for us. Wants to meet you. Properly, he told me. It’s Roge 
Spencer... .” 

Horrified, Sara saw that it was the boy who had yelled 
at her about Marmalade the Monday after the picnic. She 
wanted no part of him. “No!” she'said quickly. “Oh, please, 
Angie—I don’t want to meet him. I—I won’t meet him! 
Come on, if we hurry, maybe he won’t see us. He’s fiddling 
with something in his hand. . . . What’s he doing?” 

“That’s what you think,” Angie giggled. “He'll see 
USie'ts- 

“Hi, Angie!” He looked up at that moment, grinning. 
“Who is the doll with you?” 

“She doesn’t want to know you, Roge, so toddle along 
and spill your wood scraps on some other gal.” Angie 
waved airily. 

His red-brown eyes danced merrily. He stowed whatever 
it was he had been carving in his pocket and walked along 
with Sara and Angie. 

“T like marmalade, too,” he said into the air. “Had it on 
my toast for breakfast, Snow White.” 
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Blushing hotly, embarrassed and angry, Sara walked 
faster. 

“All shook up, Snow White?” Roge wanted to know. 
“Aw, slow down. If you won’t talk to me—” 

“Don’t be a triple-plated zombie,” Angie interrupted. 
“She only talks to a very select few. She has to know you 
for years before she feels like talking, don’t you, dopey?” 
Affection was in Angie’s voice and in the hand she put on 
Sara’s shoulder. 

“Okay, okay, but she doesn’t have to talk. She can say 
more with her eyes than most of you can by flapping your 
tongues.” . 

“Well,” Angie laughed, “if you could see her eyes right 
this minute, you’d know she was saying something unfit to 
print. So beat it, Roge. Go'on; leave her alone. She’s my 
very best friend and I don’t want you to tease her.” 

“Is it teasing to offer her the best horse in the Bar-Y 
Stable? They tell me she rides like a jockey. ...” 

“His brother owns the Bar-Y Riding and Hunt Stables,” 
Angie explained to Sara. “Some good horses, too. Dad and 
a couple of doctors go there sometimes to ride.” 

Tight-lipped and tensely erect, Sara hurried on. 

“Want a job for the summer, Snow White? Bet my 
brother’d give you one, you being so nuts about horses.” 

“She can’t take a job this summer. She keeps house and 
cooks. Her mother’s head of the candy department at one of 
the big downtown stores in the city and it’s up to Sara—” 

“Sara. I like that name. Kinda suits her.” 

“Oh, Angie, get rid of him!” Sara said desperately. 

“See that knockout cop on the corner, Roge?” Angie 
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winked at Sara. “How’d you relish being arrested for an- 
noying a couple of school girls, hm?” 

He guffawed loudly. 

“I know him,” Angie continued. “We buy lots of tickets 
to the police benefit from him. If I yell—” - 

“Go ahead,” Roge said, laughing. “I know him, ‘too. 
He’s my first cousin.” 

“I’m going to call his bluff,” Angie whispered. She 
raised her voice and called, “Oh, policeman? Come here a 
minute, will your” And when he came, looking alert and 
interested, she said, “This big lug keeps hanging around, 
bothering my friend. Tell him to get lost, will your” 

“Auntie wouldn’t like to hear that her little boy had been 
making a nuisance of himself,” the policeman teased, 
grinning. 

“You mean you really are his cousin?” Angie demanded. 

“That’s my unhappy lot,” he nodded, winking at Roge. 
“Now, beat it and leave the girls alone. Dr. Pennington 
happens to be one of my best customers for benefit tickets.” 

“What the heck am I doing?” Roge whined. “Offering 
Snow White here her choice of riding horses. Call that 
teasing? She’s nuts about horses. She even—” 

Sara put all the appeal she could in the smile she gave 
the policeman. 

“If she’s not interested—that’s annoying. Now, listen, 
boy, you better fade, but fast.” He laid a hand on Roge’s 
arm and held it, motioning Sara and Angie to move on. 

“What would I ever do without you, Angie?’ Sara’s 
voice shook. They proceeded on their way. 

“Well, I don’t just know, dopey, but somehow or another 
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you’d manage. It’s true what Roge said about you talking 
with your eyes. I think I’m pretty good but you’ve got me 
skinned a city block. Like I told you, they’re like Ermin- 
trude’s. ‘They—they get youl” 

“That Roge—” 

“He’s some kind of an artist or something. I think he’s 
real sorry he teased you, dopey. He seems to think you're 
some sort of moon maiden or something.” 

Sara laughed and squeezed Angie’s arm. 

The blast of an automobile horn startled them. The next 
second Hank called, “Get in. I'll drive you. Come on, Sara, 
Something I want to say to you.” 

She shook her head. “Angie, I wouldn’t dream— I’m 
still mad at him.” 

“Okay, sugar, but not Angie.” She hurried, got into 
Hank’s car, and they drove away. 

Sara had gone but half a block when running footsteps 
and a shouted, “Wait up, Snow Whitel” announced Roge’s 
escape from the law. 

She tried without success to run. 

Roge caught up with her. “Can’t a guy talk-to a gal 
without her calling out the marines? For gosh sakes, don’t 
look like that!” He put his big hand under her elbow and 
shook it. “I just want to tell you I’m sorry as heck I bawled 
at you that day. I didn’t know—I didn’t realize—oh, what 
I mean is I’m sorry.” 

On the point of snatching her elbow away in anger, Sara 
paused. She looked up at Roge for a long moment. She saw 
nothing cruel or vicious in his face. His eyes were mis- 
chievous but kind. Almost gentle. Angie had told him how 
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shy she was. He knew she wouldn’t talk to him. If he wanted 
to walk along with her, anyhow— Why not? Not even Sara 
herself realized what progress this was for her. 

Whistling under his breath, carrying her books with his 
own, he seemed content to swing along in silence, occa- 
sionally looking down at her and smiling. 

It was pleasant. Easy. No strain at all. Sara was quite 
surprised. This was how she would feel with a brother. 
At the school entrance, Roge returned her books, saluted, 
grinned, and said, “See you, Snow White. I’m making you 
something,” and left her. 

Liz was in the corridor flipping the pages of a notebook. 
She turned around, made big eyes, and said, “Don’t tell mel” 

Sara didn’t tell her. 

Liz closed her notebook and joined Sara. “He’s an odd- 
ball, Roge Spencer. He carves wood or something crazy 
like that.” 

Sara wished she felt as comfortable with Liz as she did 
with Angie. Maybe it was true that she had to know a 
person for years before she could talk easily. 

“Did he walk you to school, Sara?” 

“Only part way.” 

“What did you talk about? You're sure getting on, if 
you—” 

“We didn’t talk.” 

“Sara Thorne! If you’re not one to be translated into 
every foreign language, including the Scandinavian! You 
honestly did not carry on a conversation? Good glory, he 
looked like he’d been hanging in space for every word. I 
haven’t got my math. Harlow’ll blow a gasket. You know 
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what? That darned guy kept me in every day. Course,” 
Liz giggled and shook all over, “I was terribly fresh. I'll 
say this. I don’t like him much but I sure do respect him. 
There’s one you can’t push around. Of course, you're his 
pet.” 

Sara’s face flamed. She could think of nothing to say. 

“He never asks you to recite, haven’t you noticed? Sure, 
he sends you to the board once in a while, but he knows 
you're a trembling aspirin—or whatever—and he spares 
you as much as he can. Do you like him?” ; 

“Aspen,” Sara said, smiling and nodding and hoping Liz 
wouldn’t guess that she had a thing about Mr. Harlow. She 
wondered herself why she was in the least concerned about 
such an average sort of man. 

In the middle of the afternoon, Sara went to the drinking 
fountain in the corridor. She was very warm and let the 
water splash over her face. It felt cold and delicious. She 
closed her eyes, and as she drank the ice water prickled her 
eyelids. She laughed to herself, loving it. An exclamation : 
nearby startled her. Lifting her head and opening her 
eyes, she saw Hank. She frowned. 

“Now, wait a second, Sara, I’ve been looking all over 
for you. I know you’re sore and I don’t blame you, but you 
gotta let me explain.” 

Giving him a cool, bored glance, she started back to 
study hall. 

“Now, wait!” He grabbed her arm. “I want to apologize 
for telling about you and that dratted horse. Honest to pete, 
it never occurred to me you'd be teased and laughed at, 
Sara.” His black eyes were serious. He held his cropped 
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brown head high. “As for me, I thought your performance 
with the horse was cute and sort of appealing. I got some 
pictures of you. Want me to give you some? They’re swell. 
You're riding bareback like a girl of the golden West or 
something.” 

Greatly relieved that he hadn’t talked about her just 
to be mean and make fun of her, Sara nodded. She would 
indeed like to have the pictures. 

“I’d do anything to make it up to you, Sara. Honest I 
would. It’s not so bad to make somebody mad, but I sure 
do hate to hurt anybody’s feelings. Angie says you’re sore 
and hurt, too, and I’m sorry as heck.” 

He seemed sincerely sorry and yet Sara sensed restraint 
in his manner. She felt that he was holding something back, 
that he had not told her the whole truth. 

“Believe me,” he said, stepping closer, “I ought to have 
a job with the FBI, the way I tailed you without getting 
caught. Every time you acted like you were about to turn 
around, I ducked between those parked cars. One time, 
I jumped so quick, I skinned my shin on a bumper. Got 
a scar to prove it, too. But you didn’t know for sure I was 
there, did you?” 

She shook her head. 

“Didn’t you know somebody was behind that tree? The 
way you rode to the fence and the things you said to the 
horse— Say, that’s some swell animal, for sure, and you ride 
like nothing J ever saw! Sure wish I’d had my movie camera. 
But I got some real gone pictures.” He kept running his 
fingers through his bristly hair and shifting his weight 
from one foot to the other. Nervousness was apparent in 
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everything he did. What could be the matter? 

Sara’s relief began to give way to anxiety. If Angie could 
see Hank now, she wouldn’t consider him so sophisticated. 
He acted like a frightened child and Sara couldn’t imagine 
why. It worried her. Once more, she started away. 

“Sara, please!”’ he cried. ““There’s something— I mean— 
you know, if you’d show the pictures around and act as 
though you are real proud... .” 

She stepped back, putting up her hands as though to 
ward off a blow. Hank might think her behavior with Mar- 
malade cute, but she knew quite well that nobody else 
would. They would all laugh at her and the teasing and 
jokes would begin again. No, thanks! 

“But, Sara,” he begged, grabbing her hands and hurting 
them by the pressure of his hard fingers, “you’ve got to 
believe me, no matter what!” He pulled her toward him. 
His eyes blazed. “You've got to believe that I didn’t mean 
to start trouble for you when I told what I did about the 
riding and talking and—and—all.” 

She was glad that Hank was not her boy friend. She 
would be terrified of anybody whose eyes shot sparks the 
way his did now. 

“You do believe me, don’t your” 

Wanting to smile at his dramatics, she nodded and drew 
her aching hands from his. The next minute she looked 
up into Angie’s blazing black eyes. 

“My best friend,” Angie said, scarcely moving her lips. 
“My very best friend in the world. And this is the way 
you treat me! I wouldn’t have believed it if I hadn’t seen 
it with my very own eyes. Holding hands with my—well, 
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Sara Thorne, you wondered how you'd ever get along with- 
out me! You’re about to find out!” She spun around, 
almost lost her balance, and ran down the corridor with a 
click of heels. 

Sara, shocked into immobility, stared after Angie, mak- 
ing no move to follow her. There was no such thing as life 
without Angie. There could be no life without her; she was 
as necessary to Sara as the air she breathed. Finally, trem- 
bling violently, she looked at Hank. 

“She’s putting on an act,” he said with a twist of his 
lips. “Angie knows you and she knows me. We wouldn’t— 
oh, my gosh, she couldn’t—” So saying, Hank took off in 
the direction Angie had gone. 

Sara was left standing. But not for long. She, too, went 
after Angie and found her in the girls’ room, sobbing and 
stomping her feet. 

“Angie, oh, Angie, for heaven’s sake stop crying,” she 
begged. “Hank was apologizing to me for telling about 
the horse and the talking and all. You know he adores 
you. I’m nothing in his life and he’s nothing in mine— 
except your boy friend, and I like him on your account. 
Grief! Don’t you have any faith in me? In him?” Never in 
her life had Sara talked so hard and fast. Never before had 
she found herself in such a predicament. Angie, her near- 
est and dearest, didn’t trust her. 

With a muffled sob and a final stomp of her foot, Angie 
rushed past Sara and out the door, pausing just long enough 
to cry, “I never want to see you again as long as I livel” 

Sara stood absolutely still. Dazed. Crushed. 


10 
The World in Pieces 


Desolate without Angie—she wouldn’t even answer the 
telephone—Sara spent the most unhappy week of her life. 

Her lessons suffered. Her work at home was done half- 
heartedly. The cooking, which she had beguni to enjoy, be- 
came a troublesome bore and nothing tasted fit to eat. 

At supper Friday evening, Mrs. Thorne said, “I can’t 
bear to see you so miserable, dear. There must be some- 
thing I can do.” 

Sara looked at her mother for a long time. How lovely 
she was with her soft smoky hair piled high and her wide- 
apart eyes dark and troubled. 

“Thanks, Mother, there’s nothing. Did you have a hard 
week? You look kind of beat but awfully appealing. .. .” 

“For you and Angie to be at outs—it’s unbelievable. 
I’m surprised and, yes, disappointed that she’d accuse you 
of such behavior. She knows you better than that. Hank, 
too.” Mrs. Thorne stirred her iced tea slowly. “You're los- 
ing weight, Sara, and I hear you tossing in your sleep. It 
breaks my heart. Maybe if I call—” 

“Oh, no, please!” Sara cried. ““There’s got to be more to 
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this than Hank’s holding my hands for a minute! Grief! 
Holding hands by the water fountain!” She laughed un- 
steadily. “It’s silly. It doesn’t make sense. She’s mad at 
Hank, too, and the way he looks at me whenever we 
meet. ... I can’t help it, Mother. I have a feeling some- 
thing’s going on that I don’t know about, and I’m pretty 
often right whén I have those hunches. If Angie’d only 
let me explain!” Sara drank half a glass of tea and sighed. 

“You’ve had a mean time, dear, with Donna going away 
and you taking over. I wish she were here. She’d know how 
to cope with Angie,” Mrs. Thorne added in a whisper. 
She drank the last of her iced tea and set the glass in its 
coaster. 

“I can hardly hear you, Mother, you talk so low. You’re 
beat and I know it,” Sara said anxiously. “I’ve got to handle 
this myself, but I don’t know how.” She had waylaid Angie 
in the corridor; she had written notes and called on the 
telephone, all to no avail. Angie was through. Done. 
Finished. She never wanted to see Sara again. The finality 
of her words beat a haunting, hurting tattoo inside her 
head. 

“You'll think of something,” Mrs. Thorne said. “I have 
a great deal of confidence in you.” She added no “dear,” 
no “darling.” Her statement stood alone and unadorned, 
demanding attention. “I’ll take over tomorrow, it’s Satur- 
day, you know, and you go out to the farm and ride Mar- 
malade. You need it.” 

“Well, maybe in the afternoon. But I’ll clean the apart- 
ment first. Could we possibly afford to go out to supper? 
Maybe to the Steak and Shake?” 
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After a moment’s hesitation, her mother agreed that it 
would be fine. An excellent idea. Do them both good. 


Sara worked hard all Saturday morning, cleaning, dust- 
ing and ironing the clothes she had washed earlier in the 
week. She made her first cheese souffle for lunch. 

“It’s delicious, dear. Just as good as Donna’s,” Mrs. 
Thorne said. “Wasn’t it tricky to make? I mean, don’t they 
usually fall?” 

“I wouldn’t know about that. Donna wrote after the 
recipe, ‘Easy, with tapioca.’ And it was. Good, too, but 
I’m not hungry.” . 

“TI believe you have her. way with food, Sara. It’s a gift 
that passed me by, alas.” And after a moment, “Was that 
the bell?” 

“Probably the postman.” Glad of an excuse to leave the 
table, Sara ran down and gathered the mail from the box in 
the lobby. “Here’s one from Donna! Addressed to Mrs. 
Bruce Thorne and Miss Sara Thorne.” How darling of her, 
Sara thought, to include her. It swept over her, as it fre- 
quently did in a rush of emotion, that she missed her 
grandmother constantly. And now, without Angie— “Read 
it aloud, will you, Mother?” 

The telephone rang. Slowly, Sara answered it. 

“It’s Bart,” he said at once. ‘“‘Are you planning to ride—?” 

There was a loud crackling noise and the phone went 
dead. 

Sara tried in vain to restore the connection. “It was Bart 
Hoffman,” she said. “But right in the middle of what he 
said the phone went dead. I’ll go next door and report it.” 
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For the moment, she forgot Donna’s letter. 

An hour later, bathed, dressed in fresh white blouse 
and jeans, her hair brushed back and held with a ribbon 
around her head, Sara drove to the farm. Thank goodness 
for Marmalade. It lifted her spirits just ‘to think about the 
beautiful horse. 

The lift endured but briefly. The thought of Angie was 
a dark cloud obscuring any real brightness. Sara not only 
missed her with a deep ache, but she felt in an obscure 
way that more than Angie’s anger threatened her. It was 
a feeling she had had ever since her encounter with Hank; 
its roots were in his nervousness. As time passed she had 
grown more and more fearful. No wonder she was losing 
weight and tossing in her sleep. She was sorry that her 
mother worried; as head of the candy department she was 
having her-own trouble with lazy and incompetent sales- 
girls. But it was apparent, and Sara knew it, that she was 
not up to her usual self. She must think of some way to get 
through to Angie. It was imperative. 

She parked under the old maple tree and ran to the 
meadow fence. No sign of Marmalade. She whistled high- 
low, high-low, expecting him to step from behind the 
oak trees in the far corner. 

He didn’t show. She whistled again . . . and again. 

“Oh, Marmalade,” she said, “aren’t you there? I can’t 
bear not seeing you today! I’ve thought about you all 
morning. All week! You and Angie. Angie, Angie, Angie!” 
Sara crossed her arms on the fence and put her head 
down on them. She didn’t cry—Sara' was not given to 
tears—but dry sobs tore through her body as she thought 
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what it was going to be like without her dear, her darling: 

They had been friends forever, or so it seemed to Sara. 
They had been next-door neighbors in the city before Dr. 
Pennington moved his family to The Grove. Then, after 
Sara’s father died, her mother had rented the little subur- 
ban apartment and Donna had come to live with them. 
Through every move, every circumstance, Sara and Angie 
had stuck close together, maybe closer than sisters. Each 
being an only child emphasized the need for a confidante. 

For Sara, with her overwhelming diffidence, life had 
suddenly become almost insupportable. Now, failing to 
find Marmalade, her spirits reached an all-time low. She 
hadn’t realized quite how important the horse had become; 
the knowledge shook her. What if, for some reason, she 
could no longer ride him? Perhaps Bart would sell him. 
She groaned aloud and tried to push the thought from 
her. That would be the end. Donna. Angie. Mar. Nol! 
Sara refused to entertain such a grim possibility. 

She lifted her head, cocked it and listened. Hoofbeats? 
And after a moment, hoofbeats! Marmalade’s! She would 
recognize them anywhere. She turned and ran toward the 
road, a song commencing in her heart. The afternoon, 
already bright and sunny, grew blindingly brilliant. The 
air smelled unusually good. Birds sang with delicious 
sweetness. ‘Then the blow fell. 

True, Marmalade was trotting down the road. Bart was 
on his back. But as Sara started to run forward smiling, she 
stopped. Somebody else was on his back, too. A perfectly 
beautiful fair-haired girl who sat behind Bart with both 
arms wrapped tight about his chest. They were laughing 
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as though they shared some rib-tickling joke. They hadn’t 
even seen her, so absorbed were they in each other. Sara 
wanted to die, then and there. Why had Bart telephoned 
her if this girl was to be here? But wait. Hold on a minute. 
Maybe he had called to warn Sara that the horse would 
not be available. It was not his fault that the phone had 
chosen that very moment to go haywire. He couldn’t be 
blamed for the deficiencies of the telephone equipment. 
But what a spot for Sara to be in! Now he saw her parked 
car! Grief! 

“Well, hi, spook!” Bart called, stopping Marmalade at 
once. 

The horse gave the usual quiet whinny. For once, Sara 
ignored it. ‘That girl was too good-looking to be true. She 
was fabulous! She glittered. And she still clung to Bart. 
Her golden hair and enormous brown eyes emphasized 
the color of peaches inher tanned cheeks. Her skirt was 
hiked up and showing bare, sunburned legs. Where had 
she come from, anyhow? Her blouse was soft, creamy silk, 
open at the throat where a jeweled locket gleamed. 

In blue jeans and a cotton blouse, Sara felt a perfect 
hick. Awkward and tongue-tied. Nervous and shy. Oh, 
why couldn’t the earth open, receive her, and close over 
her? 

“Hil” Bart repeated, turning to look back at the laugh- 
ing girl. 

Sara waved a limp hand. Laughing at her, that’s what. 
How much more could she endure? She had just about 
reached her limit. 

“This is my cousin, Lottie Fuller, Sara Thorne. Lottie 
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came on for my graduation and to hear my valedictory 
address. We haven’t seen each other for five years. I’m 
sorry you came, Sara—” 

She stiffened and her eyes flashed. 

“I mean,” Bart hastened to say, “that I telephoned to 
tell you Lottie was here and that we’d be exercising the 
horse this afternoon. But you hung up right in the middle 
of—” 

“No,” she said, too low for him to hear. She shook her 
head, longing to explain that she had done no such thing, 
Lottie was sitting there smiling away, clinging to Bart 
and leaning toward Sara for a closer inspection. Sara 
couldn’t have said another word had her life depended on 
it. She had never felt so neglected, alone, and stupid in all 
of her sixteen years. 

“Maybe the phone went out of order,” Lottie said, too 
sweetly. Her voice had a soft, rich cadence. “‘I don’t believe 
Sara would hang up on you, Bart. How about it, Sara?” 

Blushing, curling her toes, she nodded. It was humiliat- 
ing to have this glamorous stranger do her talking, but there 
was no help for it. 

“Oh, I see,” Bart said, nodding his dark head. “Well, 
sorry, baby, but the horse has had it. No more exercising 
today. Afraid you had your trip for nothing.” 

Not for nothing, Sara thought. For more grief. More and 
more grief. ... 

“I know the horse is important,” Bart said loud and 
clear, “but you don’t have to look like the end of the world 
just because you can’t ride him today. Why, heck, your 
face just sort of went to pieces when I said that. You looked 
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as if somebody had died. There’ll be other days. I believe 
the only reason you give me any attention at all is for the 
sole purpose of riding my horse!” He dismounted and 
helped Lottie to the ground. 

Standing under the maple tree with sun through the 
leaves glinting on her curly hair, Lottie Fuller was as glam- 
orous as a magazine cover. Not quite as tall as Sara, she 
stood very erect with. her head tipped a little to one side. 
It gave her kind of an arrogant, sure-of-herself appearance 
which Sara found acutely disturbing. Her hands, fingers 
spread, rested on slim hips and her nails were beautifully 
shaped and colored. She wore a heavy-crested ring. Maybe 
Bart had given her his from the Winkler Academy. Cousin 
or no cousin, she was a bundle of beauty and those great 
brown eyes could wreak a lot of havoc. 

“You don’t deny it, do you, Sara?’”’ Bart stood with his 
feet planted wide apart and watched her closely. 

She said nothing. Perhaps, if he had been alone, she 
could at least have denied his accusation. But not in the 
presence of his sparkling girl cousin. Lottie tied her up 
tight in hurting knots. 

Marmalade, deserted by his riders, walked over to Sara 
and stood close beside her—as if, she thought gratefully, 
to champion her cause. 

“Beauty boy,” she whispered, rubbing his forehead 
gently. “Darling Marmalade, I’m so disappointed—” 
She spoke more clearly than she knew and Bart ‘heard 
what she said. 

“There you are! What did I tell you! The horse, the 
horse! Most important thing in her life—” 
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““My kingdom for a horse,’” Lottie quoted. 

Sara had read Shakespeare’s Richard III, too, but no- 
body would ever know it, she acknowledged furiously. 
Her father had bought Shakespeare’s complete works sec- 
ondhand, and Sara had read them all and could quote— 
to herselfi—from many. Something from Midsummer 
Night’s Dream occurred to her: Once I sat upon a prom- 
ontory and heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back utter- 
ing such dulcet and harmonious breath— 

“Okay, okay, there are other girls who like me for my- 
self.” Bart tossed the words into the air, throwing his head 
back and his hands out in melodramatic fashion. 

Sara looked at him imploringly but he seemed not to 
notice. She started toward her car. Depressed and unhap- 
pier than she had ever been, she acknowledged that this 
was one of her very worst days. 

“I’m fed up with it, seer” Bart cried. “I’m tired of being 
the patsy!’’ His face was red, his eyes bright and angry. 

Controlled though Sara was, and not given to tears, 
she had to run to her car to hide the crumbling of her 
defenses. Once behind the wheel, she had difficulty in start- 
ing the car. She hoped desperately that Bart would remain 
where he was and not offer to help. She need not have 
worried. 

He turned his back, picked up the halter hanging from 
Marmalade, and started for the stable. It was beyond the 
meadow, almost hidden by a row of trees. 

With a sputtering roar that suited Sara’s temper per- 
fectly, the old sedan suddenly leaped forward. She turned 
it around, her hands tense and white-knuckled on the 
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wheel, and headed it back in the direction from which 
she had come. 

“My world, my whole entire world is falling apart,” she 
said aloud. “If I weren’t such a stupid goon—if I could 
act and speak like other girls—I wouldn’t be in all this 
terrible trouble. Why, oh, why can’t I conquer this awful 
timidity?” Her eyes burned but no tears fell. “Donna’s 
gone. Angie’s mad at me. Bart’s furious. That darned 
gorgeous Lottie Fuller is on hand with her flirtatious 
eyes and hands. And even Marmalade’s out of the picture 
nowl” 

With that final admission, the tears spilled in great 
hurting floods. The future unrolled before her in an end- 
less series of gloomy, miserable days—stormy days with 
torrents of rain and rumbling thunder and terrifying light- 
ning. . . . Sara’s mood bordered on hysteria. 


11 
Sara’s Close Call 


Needing time to regain emotional control, Sara decided 
to take the long way home. So shaken was she by all that 
had happened recently, so deeply disturbed by her own 
deficiencies, that she needed time alone and undistracted 
in which to clarify her thinking. Halfway to The Grove, 
she pulled off the road and stopped the car. 

Try as she would, she failed to find any reasonable solu- 
tion to her trouble. She was very much afraid that none 
would occur until she had conquered her frustrating dif_i- 
dence. If she were able to launch into a rapid-fire explana- 
tion of that scene with Hank, perhaps she could win Angie 
back. But each time Sara approached her friend, Angie’s 
eyes sparked and flashed so furiously that she became hurt 
and scared, unable to defend herself properly. And what- 
ever encouragement she had enjoyed that day in the drug- 
store with Bart had long since vanished. 

The presence of Lottie Fuller was the final straw. Her 
beauty, her poise, her smart clothes and sophisticated man- 
ner did dreadful, unaccountable things to Sara. Why should 
she care how gorgeous Bart’s cousin happened to be? Well, 
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she told herself, she wouldn’t care at all if Lottie would just 
stay off the horse. But to drive to the country for the express 
purpose of a frolic with Marmalade and then be told she 
couldn’t ride—Sara’s head went down on the wheel and her 
fingers clenched into fists. 

A little later, her ears were shattered by the blast from 
a truck horn. She jumped and opened her eyes. The 
sun had gone behind a cloud and there was no interplay 
of light and shadow. The air smelled dusty and stale. There 
was little traffic on this road from Fullerton to disturb 
her. Even so, she had reached no satisfactory conclusion. 
She decided that the next best thing would be to drive 
home and prepare an especially appetizing supper for her 
mother, At the time, she had forgotten that they had dis- 
cussed going to the Steak and Shake. 

She turned on the ignition and stepped on the starter. 
A low, angry growl was the only response. Once more the 
old hack was rebelling as it had when she left the farm. 
This time it was even crankier; it refused to budge. For 
a moment—a very brief moment—Sara knew panic. She 
was too far from The Grove to walk, and afraid to hail 
a car and ask for help. Without knowing why she did so, 
she got out and walked around the sedan three times, look- 
ing at it as though expecting the trouble to vanish before 
her eyes. She got in and tried again to start the engine. 
No luck. Once more, she got out and began her useless 
tour of inspection. 

She looked up, startled, as a low, shiny black car zoomed 
down the road as though heading straight for her. It stopped 
suddenly, parallel to where she had parked. A dark, thin- 
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faced man with enormous sunglasses slid over on the seat, 
leaned out, and said, “In trouble, kid?’ When he spoke, 
he didn’t move his thin lips. “I’m a fool for stopping but I 
got a kid sister looks a lot like you. Flat tire?” 

She started to shrug, thought better of it, and shook her 
head. Fear began somewhere deep inside her. 

“Engine trouble? Flood your carburetor? Say, what’s eat- 
ing you, kid? Can’t you talk?” 

By now, she was simply scared to death. She tried to 
tell herself that he was probably a kind-hearted citizen 
eager to help a girl in trouble. But he looked too startlingly 
like a TV bank robber or smartly dressed gangster to fill 
her with any confidence. She stood there in the dusty road- 
side grass and felt like an idiot, unable to do anything 
but shake her head. He might pick her up and drive her 
to the ting-a-ling ward. She grew hot and sick to her 
stomach. What further trouble was she headed for? 

“Can’t talk, eh?” The man didn’t sound like a crook, but 
there was a suggestion of oiliness in his voice that bothered 
her. “Well, I'll be! My kid sister’s a mute, too. What do you 
know! Fate—funny!” He shook his head. Dark hair was 
plastered down tight with a part over to one side like pic- 
tures of General MacArthur. Sara thought, with a nervous 
desire to giggle, that the part was the only resemblance to 
the magnificent old soldier. 

The shiny black car was lined in red leather. In the 
heat it smelled sort of like Marmalade. Strangely enough, 
that inspired her with confidence. She stepped closer and 
gave the man a timid smile. 

“Hop in, kid! I'll drive you home, though I ought to 
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have my head examined. Where do you liver” 

She couldn’t make up her mind what to do. Her hesita- 
tion irritated him. 

“Okay,” he said testily, “so you’re mute. And a good 
thing, too, if you ask me. Either get in or back off.” He slid 
back under the wheel and settled his coat with an im- 
patient twitch of narrow shoulders. “What’s the word?’”’ he 
barked. 

Obviously, she couldn’t walk all the way to The Grove. 
And after she got there it would still be five blocks to the 
apartment from the center of town. She started toward the 
car. The man opened the door for her and motioned her 
to sit beside him. Only after she was seated and the door 
closed did she realize that she couldn’t possibly tell him 
where she lived! Not while she was in such a paralyzing 
state of fear. The thought was like a dash of cold water. 
Big-eyed and biting her lips, she looked at him. 

‘“‘When we get close enough so’s you can make it home by 
yourself, let me know, huh?” He smiled and his face became 
sharp and sly. “Just touch my arm, see?” 

Deeply disturbed, she nodded. Huddled into the corner 
of the seat, aware of the heat of the sunned leather on her 
body, she sat tense and dry-lipped. What had she been 
thinking of to get in the car with this sinister stranger! 
What if he decided not to let her go? What if he barreled 
right on through The Grove without even a pause for the 
light in the center of town? Just a few weeks ago a stranger 
had been arrested for running that light; he’d claimed 
it was so high up in the air he hadn’t seen it. Well, she 
would point it out in plenty of time. With her foot, she 
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attempted to push aside a white leather hatbox tied with 
wide yellow satin ribbon, wondering what could possibly 
make it so heavy. 

“Maybe you don’t know it, kid, but I’m taking a whale 
of a chance picking you up. Didn’t plan to drive through 
town at all. See this?” He. pointed to a ragged and stained 
map on the seat. ‘““That road there. Should have turned to 
the right back at that fork. This business of going through 
town—it’s for the birds. What’s there about a skinny little 
blonde with big violet, talking eyes that gets to you, huh? 
My kid sister—she twists me around her little pinkie. Gets 
anything she wants outa me. Of course, her affliction— 
Oh, kid, I’m sorry for you and for her. It must be h—— 
what I mean to say is—I wonder which is worse, being mute 
or blind?” 

Sara wished that she could correct his impression that 
she was incapable of speech. Of course, in a way, it was 
true. But not quite as he had judged. On the other hand, 
if he had not thought her like his sister, he mightn’t 
have offered her a lift. No matter which way her thoughts 
turned, confusion resulted. 

“Seems to me,” the man continued, as though quite 
willing to keep the conversational ball spinning, “it’d be 
worse not to see. Course, not being able to talk— But 
then you can write. Amie does. She’s forever writing me 
notes. Illustrates them, too.” He laughed without sound. 
“Wanted mushrooms one afternoon and drew a picture 
for me. Know what I bought her?” He didn’t look at Sara 
or wait for her to shake her head. His words spilled so 
rapidly and continuously that she thought he must be 
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starved for companionship. “Umbrella! Can you beat it? 
I thought her mushroom was an umbrella! Poor little kid.” 
His voice dropped, softened. “She’s sixteen. Your” 

She nodded, feeling quick sympathy for a girl worse off 
than herself. 

“Goes to a special school. Do you?” 

Oh, Sara thought, this is dreadful. I’ve got to talk to 
him, to explain. .. . But she knew it was hopeless. 

“Sixteen,” he repeated. “Seems a thousand years since 
I was your age. That the town there ahead of us?” 

She bobbed her head. 

“Like I said, I ought to have my head examined, crash- 
ing slam bang into a town with its— What you pointing 
to, kid? Oh! I see it, the light? That’s a lousy way to hang 
a stop and go light. I’d ’a’ driven straight through it.” He 
laughed again without sound. “That’s all I need—to run a 
red light. That would ’a’ taken care of everything real 
sweet!” ‘The idea seemed to amuse him greatly. 

One block short of the center of town and the light, 
Sara touched his arm. 

“Sure, kid, sure. Make it from here okay?” 

Her finger touched his hand as lightly as a moth’s wing. 
She gave him a grateful smile and left the car, trembling so 
she could hardly stand. 

“Been a real pleasure, kid. I'll give your best to my kid 
sister, huh?” 

She nodded. The man drove on. 

A moment later, she heard a shot. Turning instinctively 
to look at the car, which had stopped for a red light, she 
saw that it was practically surrounded by police. One 
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dragged the white leather hatbox tied with yellow ribbon 
from the floor and staggered under its weight. Another 
shoved the man over, slid behind the wheel, and drove 
on. A third policeman had wedged himself between the 
man and the door. The car turned the corner and was lost 
to view, but only for a short time. A few moments later it 
passed Sara on the way, she supposed, to the jail in the base- 
ment of the city hall. She recognized Roge Spencer’s cousin 
and was dismayed to note that he in turn recognized her. 
He held up his hands in a gesture of congratulation and 
yelled something she failed to hear. 

Thoughts tumbled in confusion through her head. Now 
that she was safe, reaction set in. She shook from head to 
foot and found it almost impossible to walk. Her feet felt 
like lead while her head might have been floating practical- 
ly free of her body, so light and empty it seemed. Faces 
swept in a dizzy stream before her frightened eyes—Angie’s, 
Bart’s, Lottie Fuller’s, and Marmalade’s. Doggedly,. Sara 
forced herself on her way. 

Slowly, unsteadily, finding it difficult to put one foot 
forward and the other after it, she finally reached the apart- 
ment. She was unable to climb the two flights of stairs. She 
sat on the bottom step with her elbows on her knees and her 
chin in her hands. Sounds in the building registered dimly. 
A baby cried. There was the thump of an iron on an ironing 
board. A vacuum cleaner was running with an intermittent 
miss. Somebody emptied an ice cube tray with a clatter. And 
Sara sat on, reviewing her harrowing ride with that dark 
and evil man. 

Finally, still shaken, she pulled herself up to her apart- 
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ment door. It was then that she remembered that her purse 
was still in her car. She had no key! She rang the bell. 

Mrs. Thorne opened the door. She opened her mouth, 
too, but no words came out. She took Sara in her arms and 
led her into the living room and seated, her on the couch. 
She fetched a glass of water and waited while Sara gulped it. 
“Are you all right, dear?” she asked then in a level, quiet 
tone. Her eyes belied her calmness. 

Sara nodded. After a minute she said, “The car—it’s 
out on the Fullerton Road.” 

“An accident?” That question was not quite so calm. 

“No. Just wouldn’t start.” Sara took several deep breaths. 

Her mother waited. 

“It’s been sort of balky lately, you know—” 

“The Fullerton Road! How’d you get home, dear?’’ 

Sara put up a worthy fight for control and, after a few 
bad minutes, won. “A—a man picked me up. He—he’s 
been arrested.” 

“For picking you up? I don’t understand.” Abruptly, 
Mrs. Thorne sat down beside Sara. 

“He had a great, big, beautiful white leather hatbox 
tied with yellow satin ribbon,” she said very slowly. “I’ve 
never seen one like it. It was on the floor. The policeman 
who took it could hardly carry it. I guess there was money 
in it. I guess the man’s a bank robber.” Sara’s voice was 
flat, monotonous. “He-looks like a TV crook. He really 
does. Dark and thin and when he smiled he looked evil. 
When he laughed— Oh, Mother... .” 

“You poor girl,” Mrs. Thorne said quietly. “What an 
awful experience! As if you hadn’t had enough trouble 
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lately. Sara, Sara, you might have been killed!” She looked 
stricken at the thought. Then, bracing herself, she said, 
“You had a good horseback ride, though, didn’t you, dear?” 

“Oh, Mother, I can’t ever ride him again!” Then came 
a detailed story of the afternoon. Sara spared herself noth- 
ing. ““The—the man, the one who picked me up, thought 
I was a mute. He has a mute sister and that’s the reason he 
picked me up. You see, I—I just couldn’t talk to him. I 
was petrified. Simply petrified! If he goes to jail—oh, 
Mother, what will become of Amie? His sister. He picked 
me up because I look like her—” 

“Sara, dear.” Mrs. Thorne took her hand and held it 
close within both of hers. “Calm down. Don’t talk for a 
little while. You’re naturally nervous and upset and I don’t 
think it helps to dwell on the experience. As for a little 
sister, the chances are he has none. Any man crooked enough 
to be wanted by the police is no doubt a first class liar. Just 
you forget everything but the fact that you’re safe at home 
with your mother who loves you very much and is most 
frightfully proud of you.” 

Sara looked straight ahead, thinking, “I can’t tell Angie 
about it. She won’t listen. And she’d love it, every second 
of it. It’s wild and dangerous, just the sort of thing she’d 
dote on. Probably wish she had been with me. But I can’t 
tell her. I—I—I’ve got to tell her. I can’t go on this way. 
She’s part of me, truly a part of me. Oh, what shall I do? 
And Bart—and Marmalade. ...” A sob, instantly hushed, 
escaped her. 

“Sweetheart.” Mrs. Thorne put her arms around her and 
held her tight. ““You mustn’t look that way. It frightens me 
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to see you so unhappy. It’s over now and you're back home 
and safe.” 

“But Angie—” Sara could say no more. 

“I’m going to fill the tub with warm water. You get un- 
dressed and take a good, long, relaxing soak. Then I'll 
fix something to eat. This is no night for a lark.” Mrs. 
Thorne got up, patted Sara’s shoulder, and left the room. 

Sitting there listening to the water running, anticipating 
a long, refreshing bath, Sara gradually grew less tense. 
After a while she got up, went to her room, and prepared 
to bathe. 


After a supper of cream of asparagus soup, fruit salad, 
and crackers, Sara and her mother washed the dishes and 
turned on the TV in the living room. 

“We'll get a weather report,” Mrs. Thorne said. “I told 
Mrs. Cooper I’d drive to her sister’s with her tomorrow. 
Hope it will be a good day. I phoned Ralph at the filling 
station, and he said he would go himself and bring our 
car in and take care of whatever’s wrong with it.” 

“The key’s in the ignition,’ Sara cried, remembering. 
“I hope it hasn’t been stolen!” 

“It’s insured,” her mother said. 

She knew, and so did Sara, that under the circumstances 
the insurance company would refuse to pay anybody stupid 
enough to leave the key in the ignition. But her mother 
didn’t scold or argue. She had the grace and consideration 
to wait until Sara was better able to take it. Mrs. Thorne’s 
stature, already increasing in Sara’s eyes, rose still further. 
She was quite a person, this dark, lovely woman by her side. 
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The TV screen flashed in brilliant lines of black and 
white, all jiggly and snowy. Mrs. Thorne got up and ad- 
justed it. 

The figure of a man appeared seated behind a desk with a 
pile of papers before him. 

“Good evening, ladies and gentlemen,” he began. “This 
is Stan Carruthers with the six-thirty news. From Washing- 
ton comes the announcement that a meeting of Western 
diplomats scheduled for next month has been postponed— 
Just a minute!” he said sharply. “A note has just been 
handed me. We interrupt this newscast to congratulate 
the police of The Grove on a spectacular arrest made a 
short while ago. Tracy Shields, known in the underworld 
as Sister because he talks at length about a little sister 
it’s said he never had, was arrested when he stopped his 
car for a red light in the center of the suburban community. 
Officers found a large, white, leather hatbox tied with yel- 
low ribbon and filled with forty thousand dollars taken in 
the Fullerton Bank robbery earlier today. Shields fired one 
shot which went wild and lodged above the main entrance 
to the Grove Trust Company, hurting no one. He blames 
his arrest on a girl he picked up outside.of town after her 
car stalled on the Fullerton Road. Shields left that road 
in order to drive her in to The Grove where she left his 
car and disappeared. One of the arresting officers recognized 
the girl but maintains he doesn’t know her name. A descrip- 
tion of Shields and his car has been on the air for several 
hours. The bank robber has been taken to the jail in—” 

Mrs. Thorne turned off the TV. 

Sara, leaning forward and, straining to hear every word, 
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remained in that position for some time. Then, abruptly, 
she hopped up and looked at her mother with eyes wide and 
dark with fear. ‘““He’ll want to murder mel” she cried. “I 
believed all that stuff about his kid sister. His voice was 
different when he spoke of her. One thing sure, if he hadn’t 
thought me a mute he’d never have picked me up. He 
might have stopped, but he wouldn’t have given me a ride. 
Anyway, they don’t know my name. Praise be!” 

“In a word, dear, you’re responsible for his arrest. Now, 
if this were a TV program instead of the real thing, there’d 
be a whopping award which you could claim. Oh, Sara, 
my dear, don’t you see that there are some occasions when 
silence can truly be golden?” 

Sara nodded, but her thoughts had already left Shields 
and winged their way to Angie. 

“Your hands are still trembling, dear,” her mother said. 

Maybe, Sara thought, but my backbone’s stiffened. She 
had decided upon one last desperate attempt to make it 
up with Angie. It might work, too. It just might work. 


12 
Harsh Words 


Sara, in blue jeans, and her mother, dressed for her 
drive with Mrs. Cooper, were in the living room on Sunday 
afternoon. 

“You look adorable,” Sara said. “Grief! Aren’t we lucky 
to get the car back? I guess it’s too ancient to appeal to 
a thief. Or,” she added quickly, “you know something, 
Mother? Maybe because the key was still in it and my bag 
on the seat, anybody who saw it may have thought the 
owner was off in the field—” 

“Don’t try to excuse your own carelessness, dear,” Mrs. 
Thorne said, half laughing. “It’s turned so warm, I’m wear- 
ing this old cotton. P’'Il have to buy a couple more the first 
time I can find them on sale. I’m not wearing a hat. Is this 
sparkly net on my hair all right?” 

“I told you, you look adorable. Golly, if we had heaps 
of money and you could wear the latest style, you’d ab- 
solutely wow. em! That reducing diet’s paying off; you're 
as slim as a movie star. And you stand so nice and straight. 
You—you’re—well, Mother, you are! You’re—wonderful!” 
Blushing and fussed, Sara kissed her quickly and gave her a 
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warm and meaningful bear hug. 

“That’s very sweet, dear. Your father was so thoughtful 
about compliments. As a woman grows middle-aged it 
helps her morale to hear a little praise once in a while.” 

“Did I tell you what Don said? That any woman as at- 
tractive as you wouldn’t stay a widow forever. I think he’s 
right but I can’t imagine—” 

Mrs. Thorne shook her dark head. “No, dear. Neither 
can I. Very few men compare to Bruce Thorne.” She glanced 
at. her wrist watch. “Time to go. Mrs. Cooper said two 
o'clock. Better stay home, Sara, and get all the rest you 
can. You’ve had a mean experience and exams are ahead 
of you. I’ll be home in time for supper. By the way, you’ve 
never read Donna’s letter. It concerns you so you had 
better have a look at it. It’s on my bureau. ‘By, dear. ‘Take 
it easy.” 

“Have fun.” Sara closed the door behind her mother. 
Her inclination was to call Angie. She resisted it. She had 
decided what she would do next, and tomorrow after school 
she was going to do it. Just thinking about it made her 
stomach uneasy. 

She studied for two hours, finding it extremely difficult 
to keep her. mind on English literature and math. Angie’s 
face and Bart’s, Lottie’s and Tracy Shields’s—not to mention 
Marmalade’s—again appeared, this time between her eyes 
and the open book before her. Pushing thoughts of them 
as far back in her mind as possible, Sara finally managed 
to complete her assignments. 

Then she read Donna’s letter. A gay, happy letter with 
fascinating descriptions of California scenery, shore line 
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and shops. Sara could picture her grandmother in a Chinese 
shop with ornate lacquered doors, the windows filled with 
carved ivory, teak, lichee nuts, and glimmering silks. Donna 
would be enchanted. Sara had never seen such a shop but 
she had read about them and could: almost smell the musty 
sandalwood and strange, potent perfumes. The letter ended 
with a promise to send a box of cans and jars of exotic food 
they had found. Donna was still trying to find a certain 
cookbook for Sara, and as soon as she succeeded, it would 
follow. 

Darling Donna! She was going to all this trouble because 
she had left the work to Sara, and she hoped these presents 
would make it easier. It was wonderful that she was so 
happy. Well, how could she be anything else with that 
knockout man she’d married? 

The telephone rang. 

Sara jumped but made no move to answer it. She hated 
to answer the telephone. Hardly anybody called her but 
Angie, and she was not speaking. If it happened to be some- 
body for her mother, she never knew what to say. Oh, if 
only she could overcome her awful handicap! 

The bell continued to ring. Finally, in desperation— 
it might possibly be her mother—Sara picked up the re- 
ceiver and said rather irritably, “Yes?” 

“Sara Thorne! Where are you going to break out next! 
This is Liz. The phone rang so long, I began to wonder 
if you’d survived. Givel”’ 

“Oh! Hi, Liz!” Sara’s voice was toneless. She realized 
that she was still tired. 

“Well, that’s a flat reception if ever I got one! Come 
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on, I want to know every single gory detail of your joy 
ride with ‘Sister.’ Gosh, for a shy, quiet number you do 
have the darndest things happen to you! Gives me cold 
chills to think about it. Did he threaten you? Hurt you? 
Where'd he pick you up and how come you had the nerve 
to ride with him? Weren’t you absolutely petrified? Can I 
come over? I want a minute-by-minute account and I know 
how you are—gotta squeeze each word out of you!” 

“Sure, Liz, come on over. Mother’s gone out and I'll 
be glad to have you. Who told you about it? I mean that 
I was with him? How'd you hear about it?” 

“It’s true then! I kinda thought it was phony. I'll be 
there as fast as my slightly bulbous legs can carry me. Mother 
and Pops have the car. By.” 

Smiling uncertainly, Sara replaced the receiver. If Liz 
knew it, it would be all over town. She hoped desperately 
that the bank robber would be moved to another town 
before he learned her name. Sara wouldn’t have an easy 
moment until he was many miles from Missouri. 

In an incredibly brief time the doorbell rang as though 
held down by an iron finger. Sara ran and opened the 
door to a panting and perspiring Liz. 

“Gimme a drink of water, quick! I’m dry clear down 
to my shoes! Whew!” Liz sat down on a straight chair in 
the hall and with her arm pushed the moist, coppery curls 
off her forehead. “I gotta reduce if I’m to engage in cross- 
country runs. Thanks.” She drank the water at a gulp and 
seemed instantly restored. 

“Who told you? Come into the living room. It’s cooler 
in there. Sit down by the front window; there’s a breeze, 
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or what we'll call a breeze till something better comes along. 
Golly, Liz, you’re red as a beet. You shouldn’t hurry so in 
this hot weather.” 

“Here’s the story. In sequence, no less. Seems that Roge 
Spencer’s got a cousin or something on the police force and 
he recognized you yesterday afternoon. He didn’t know 
your name but last night he called Roge and described 
you as Angie’s friend. Roge called Angie—knowing, things 
being as they are between you, that you wouldn’t have told 
her—and Angie called me. We're all sworn to secrecy, in- 
cluding that cop. Roge said your name must not be known 
except to your intimate friends.” Liz laughed. The merry 
sound lifted the quiet Sunday air and dispelled any possibil- 
ity of gloom. 

“What’s so funny?” Sara wanted to know. 

“Angie! She was so excited, she couldn’t talk. Honestly, 
Sara, it was ridic! She simply babbled. She yakked on and 
on until I got the giggles and she stopped and wanted to 
know what was the matter. I told her I hadn’t understood 
a single word she'd said—it’s the truth, I hadn’t—and 
asked what in the world she was trying to tell me. She 
calmed down a little then and told it all again. Know some- 
thing?’ Liz’s big brown eyes danced. “She’s livid, just 
plain livid, because it happened to you, not her! She said 
Roge was most emphatic about your name being kept quiet 
and she wonders why all of a sudden every boy in school 
has developed a yen for you, including Hank. Has he? Is 
that why the go-round between you two? I thought she 
had Hank wrapped, sealed, and labeled Deliver to Angela 
Pennington.” 
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“She’s crazy,” Sara said flatly. “I mean about the boys—” 

“That's for sure!” Liz giggled. 

Sara blushed painfully. “Oh, Liz, you know what I mean! 
No boy has a yen for me; that’s all in her mind. I don’t 
know where to begin about my ride with that bank robber.” 

“Begin at the very beginning.” Liz mopped her face 
with a limp, blue-bordered handkerchief. ““What in time 
were you doing on the Fullerton Road? Were you coming 
home the long way from the farm? Why? Well, I’d better 
shush and give you a chance if I expect to get the dope. 
Shoot! And don’t skip a beat.” 

Once more, Sara told the story of her afternoon—every 
bit of it. 

“Oh, yes,” Liz nodded, “I called Bart and told him. I 
guess he passed it along to ‘sweet my coz.’ How do you re- 
act to Lottie Fuller, anyway?” 

“You know me,” Sara said sadly. ““You know how I am. 
I’m trying my best to get over it but—Lottiel She scared me 
to death. She’s just too gorgeous! What did Bart say?” 

“Not a single solitary comment. Not a word! When I got 
all through my spiel, he said thanks for calling and hung 
up. I guess he is sore at you. That’s tough; on account of 
the horse. Angie says Roge Spencer’s brother has horses. . . .” 

Sara shook her head. She had trouble keeping up with 
Liz’s leaping mind. 

“Hasn’t talking to the horse helped, Sara?”’ 

“Sometimes I think so. But, Liz, I just don’t know!” 

Liz clucked sympathetically and continued to mop her 
face. “‘Maybe it was a screwball idea,” she said, shrugging. 
“And yet, I don’t know. Seems to me that pretending he’s 
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a boy and talking like that—” 

The doorbell rang. 

“Oh, no,” Sara said very low. 

“Want me to answer it?’’ Liz hopped up. At Sara’s nod, 
she went to the door. A minute later, she called, ‘‘It’s Bart!” 

If Sara’s butterflies had gone into action for Mr. Harlow, 
their present maneuvers might be called a rout. For a 
moment, she couldn’t speak. 

It made no difference. Liz and Bart were engaged in a 
lively, whispered conference which resulted in Liz’s calling, 
“I gotta go, sweetie!” in a voice somewhat muffled by 
laughter or anger, Sara couldn’t tell which. 

She ought to go and speak to Bart—be a polite hostess. 
Instead, she sat quite still and struggled to control her 
jitters. 

“Hullo, buster,” she heard Bart say to someone in the 
hall. ‘You live up here, too?” 

Childish prattle answered him. 

“Gute kid,” Bart said. 

“If you like ‘em dirty,”’ Liz laughed. “So long, Bart, you 
so-and-so, you!” 

Sara’s door and the one to the next apartment closed. 

Bart appeared in the living room. 

Sara knew he was big—tall and broad. Here, inside the 
living room, he looked enormous. He dwarfed the place, 
filling it with his vigorous presence. It made her exceedingly 
uncomfortable. 

Without greeting of any sort, he said, “Haven’t you got 
better sense than to get into a car with a strange man?” 
He stood by Sara’s chair, then leaned over her, scowling. 
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“You might have been—Holy toledo! Anything might 
have happened. He could have murdered you! Thank the 
Lord he’s behind bars and about to be transferred back to 
Texas where he belongs. Well, I must say you don’t look 
very happy about that! I should think you would be terribly 
relieved to know they’re transporting ;him.” 

She had done considerable thinking about Tracy Shields. 
No matter what the underworld belief was, she had become 
convinced that he did have a kid sister and that she was.a 
mute. Sara recalled the way his voice had softened with 
the mention of her name and she felt that perhaps she had 
had a glimpse of the man and of his feeling for Amie that 
his pals had been denied. For that reason only, she hated 
to think of his being locked up. What would become of 
poor Amie? Perhaps he had made some arrangement in case 
of an emergency. Sara hoped so. She wished she could 
explain all this to Bart. 

“Look,” he was saying as he dragged a rolled newspaper 
from his coat pocket, “I can’t stay, but I brought you this 
account of Shields’s life of crime in this morning’s feature 
section. Just you read it carefully, Sara Thorne, and I hope 
you'll profit by it and accept no more—” He interrupted 
himself with a whistle. “I didn’t realize it was so late. 
Lottie’s waiting down in the car and I told Liz to get in and 
I’d drive her home.” He put the paper in Sara’s lap. “I’ve 
got to hustle.” 

Disappointed, furious, and hurt without being able at 
the moment to figure out why, Sara hopped up, ran to the 
door, opened it and held it wide. He could have skipped 
coming; she wouldn’t think of reading the life of Tracy 
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Shields for anything or anybody now. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you, spook. I’m sending the horse 
away.” 

Sara’s hand on the doorknob tightened until a rough place 
in the glass punctured her palm. She wanted to cry out, 
“No!” She would have liked to slap Bart’s healthy, sun- 
burned face for doing such a cruel thing to her. 

“You don’t have to look like that,”’ he scowled. ‘““He won’t 
be gone forever. I want him bred to a mare in southern 
Illinois. Say, you sure believe in speeding the parting guest, 
don’t you? You couldn’t possibly hold that door any wider. 
Well, I’m leaving right this minute!” 

Standing there with her hurting hand still clasping the 
doorknob, Sara blinked as Bart tripped on a roller skate 
at the top of the stairs and fell, striking his left shoulder a 
cruel blow on the newel post. 

That careless kid next door! She had always known 
that somebody would be hurt as a result of his scattered 
toys. She ran to Bart and held out her hand. 

“What threw me?” he wanted to know. In the same 
instant he saw the skate. His wide mouth tightened and 
he scowled. He took off his coat. 

There was a faint stain on his white shirt. The newel post 
was ringed in metal and his shoulder could have been torn. 

Bart followed her into the apartment. She took him to 
the kitchen and seated him at the table. For the first time 
in her life, Sara was completely outside herself, giving no 
thought to what she ought to do or say, spending her entire 
energy on taking care of Bart. 

She cleansed the injury with strong antiseptic. A Band- 
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Aid would not be sufficiently large to cover the deeply 
scratched area. She found an old linen dinner napkin that 
Donna had saved with her rags. Sara tore it into strips and 
went to work. 

“Awkward place to bind,” Bart said,‘wincing as a second 
dose of antiseptic was applied. “Think you can do it, Sara? 
Maybe I’d better go on home and get—” 

“OF course I can do it!’’ She suffered no nervousness, no 
embarrassment, and didn’t realize that being needed had 
taken her out of herself and, at least for the time being, 
banished her timidity. 

“Ve-e-ery neat,” Bart said, nodding and twisting his 
head to examine the bandage when she had finished. “Swell 
job! That wasn’t easy, either—the way you had to wrap 
the cloth under my arm and all. Thanks! Thanks an awful 
lot, Sara!”’ he added as though truly impressed. 

Her spirits began to rise. The smile returned to her 
sensitive lips. 

“Don’t you worry about Marmalade. Soon as he gets 
home, I’ll let you know.” 

So he was calling the horse Marmalade. Sara’s spirits 
soared. Her smile widened. When she looked up at Bart, he 
leaned toward her and for a moment she thought— She 
wouldn’t put into words, even to herself, the thought that 
had brushed her heart. 


13 
_Friends Again! 


It was Monday. The day of Sara’s final attempt to set 
things straight with Angie. She planned to do it immediately 
after school. If the attempt failed . . . Sara refused to con- 
sider such an unbearable possibility. 

On her way to school, Roge Spencer joined her. “Hi,” 
he said, taking her books. “You look all shook up, Snow 
White. Still jolted by the guy’s being a bank robber? You 
ran a real risk, didn’t you? I'll bet you were scared silly 
when you heard who you’d been cross-countrying with. 
You oughtn’t— but then you would. You’re a baby, really. 
Looking at everything and everybody through those big 
innocent eyes and . . . skip it, hm?” He smiled down at her 
and walked beside her, saying nothing more. 

Sara felt an enveloping fondness for him. If she had a 
brother she would want him to be like Roge. She longed 
to talk to him. Yet each time she worked her courage up 
almost to the sticking point, it failed. She remained mute 
and unhappy. . 

As they mounted the school steps, he said, ““There’s an 
account of the crimes he committed in yesterday’s paper. 
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The Fullerton Trust’s his third bank robbery. Did you 
read about him?” 

Involuntarily, she shuddered and shook her head. She 
couldn’t bear to read it. Her mother took one Sunday 
paper. Bart had brought the other. She had looked at 
neither. 

“That figures,” Roge said, returning her books. “See 
you, Snow White. Take it easy.” 

He had told her he was making something for her. After 
that he hadn’t mentioned it again. Sara wondered what it 
could be and if he had forgotten all about it. 

Liz was not at school. Sara didn’t know whether to be glad 
or sorry. Secrecy or no, the news of her ride had evidently 
spread. When she entered Mr. Harlow’s room, she felt all 
eyes upon her. She blushed hotly, nodded to Mr. Harlow 
smiling from behind his untidy desk, and sat down as 
quickly as possible, trying to make herself small. 

“Good morning, Miss Thorne,” Mr. Harlow said. ““We’re 
very happy to have you with us today.” 

“Let her tell us about ‘Sister’ Shields,” one of the girls 
on the other side of the room said. 

Mr. Harlow rapped for order. Sara blessed him and 
returned his greeting almost in a whisper. 

It was out of the question to keep her mind on her les- 
sons. Which of her friends had told on her? Who had been 
cruel enough to spread the news? She decided it must have 
been the policeman. Even Liz, for all her tendency to gossip, 
wouldn’t— but wait. She wasn’t in school. Perhaps it was 
Liz. But no, Sara refused to believe it of her. Anyway, it 
made no difference now, as the crook had been transported 
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to Texas. Having disposed of that anxiety, Sara rehearsed 
over and over her approach to Angie. She felt only half 
alive and of this earth without her best friend. At noon, she 
didn’t go home to lunch, nor did she go down to the dining 
room at school. She could swallow nothing more solid than 
water with that constriction in her throat. Sara wondered if 
Angie suffered this deeply. She doubted it. Angie had so 
many friends and was so enormously popular that she 
couldn’t miss Sara as Sara missed and longed for her. 

Finally, after what seemed enough time in which to create 
a brand-new universe, the last class was dismissed. She was 
free to go to Angie. 

Meridian Terrace was blocks away from Sara’s apart- 
ment. She walked to the Penningtons’ very slowly, hoping 
that Hank had driven Angie home well ahead of her. For 
all of her rehearsing, Sara was half-sick with anxiety. 

When she was half a block from her destination, she saw 
Hank driving away. That helped. She wanted no inter- 
ference. She walked a trifle faster, growing increasingly 
nervous with each step and forgetting every word of her 
carefully prepared speech. 

She made three attempts to lift the great brass knocker 
on the broad front door. There was no strength in her arm 
or in her fingers. The knocker, a giant acorn polished to 
gleaming brilliance, felt cool and slick to her touch. It was 
hard to hold. As she reached up the fourth time, the door 
opened abruptly and Sara, wedged between it and the half- 
open screen door, almost fell upon Angie. 

“Do you have to crash into me and knock the breath 
out of me?” Angie demanded angrily. She pushed away 
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from Sara. “What do you want? I’m through with you and 
you know it!” 

Sara’s throat ached. Her eyes filled. This was Angie, her 
nearest and dearest. To be mute in her presence was some- 
thing Sara had not anticipated. She didn’t know what to do. 
She was completely at a loss, all of her desperate courage 
routed. 

“What did you come here for anyway?” Angie’s black eyes 
blazed. Her lips curled unbecomingly. 

Sara swallowed painfully and managed to say, “May I 
come in?” 

“Well, you are in... more or less.” 

If she didn’t sit down, she would pass out. This was like 
a sickness, a dreadful sickness with fever and delirium. All 
sense of reality had fled. Instinctively, she threw out her 
hands, wanting to hold onto something for support. 

Just as instinctively, Angie took those pleading hands 
and held them close within her own. 

“Angie!” 

“Saral” 

The cries came together. The girls were in each other’s 
arms. But not for long. Angie shoved free. After that brief 
reunion, Sara felt more alone than ever. Bewildered and 
hurt, she made her uncertain way to a high-backed Spanish 
chair and sat down on the edge of the seat. 

“If you’ve got anything to say, let’s hear it,” Angie said. 
She stood—sparkling, dark, and in Sara’s eyes the most 
beautiful of all girlsk—and looked down upon her visitor 
with hostility in her expression and in the defiant way she 
was standing. 
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There was a prolonged and painful silence during which 
the tick of the grandfather clock on the landing of the stairs 
‘was the only sound. 

“Angie, oh, Angie—” Sara could not go on. 

“I’m waiting.” Angie’s voice was cold but she looked a 
little less severe. 

“Angie, you know I have no interest at all in Hank, or 
Hank in me—” 

“I do, do I! Well, I can’t be sure.” 

“He said he had taken some pictures of me on the horse 
and—and that I had to believe he didn’t mean to start 
trouble for me by telling about—about—well, you know!” 

“Go on,” Angie said. 

“Well, he said if I’d show the pictures around and act 
pleased— That was when I threw up my hands! Pleased! 
Imagine! And he took them and told me to believe him— 
no matter what! He promised me some pictures but he’s 
never delivered them. Angie, you’ve just got to believe ....” 

Angie stood close to Sara’s chair and looked at the top of 
her fair head. Twice, she started to say something. Each 
time she seemed to think better of it. 

“Go on, Angie, tell me!” Sara cried, lifting her eyes to 
the snapping black ones. “Tell me you believe me,” she 
pleaded. 

“You know why he hasn’t given you the pictures?” 

“You—you asked him not to?” If only Angie would dis- 
cuss the situation they could get somewhere. Sara took hope, 
’ Angie laughed, a cool, detached laugh that held no mer- 
riment, no amusement. 

“What’s funny?” Sara wanted very much to know. 
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“Tell me, give me your word of honor that you don’t 
know what Hank did with the pictures.” Angie had sud- 
denly grown serious. 

“I do. Why, Angie, of course I do. I give you my word of 
honor I haven’t the foggiest notion what Hank could have 
done with the pictures.” What in the world was she driving 
at? What possible difference could it make? 

“Okay, okay, so I believe you. But all this time I’ve been 
so sure you knew. Secretly laughing at me—” 

“Laughing at you!” Sara began to wonder if Angie hadn’t 
flipped. 

“Well, you’ll have to admit that for Hank, my boy friend, 
to send your pictures to a magazine is enough to make you 
giggle your head off at me!” 

Sara felt and looked completely bewildered. 

“Gosh, this is news to you!” Angie said. Some of the 
tenseness went out of her slim figure. She leaned against 
Sara's chair. “You don’t know, do you?” 

“I feel as though I were going down for the third time. 
You’ve got an awful lot to explain, Angie. I don’t know 
what you’re talking about af all.” Sara could take a deep 
breath at last. Angie was willing to talk. 

“Well, brace yourself, chum. Your pictures are about 
to appear in the final issue of our flaming Torch!” 

For a minute, the table and mirror across the hall from 
Sara appeared to be under water. They wavered uncer- 
tainly before her eyes. A tall brass lamp seemed to sway 
first to the right, then to the left. She made fists of her hands 
and held them until her vision cleared. She looked up at 
Angie, ““The—the school magazine!” she whispered. ‘‘Not 
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my picture! Oh, Angie, no! Don’t let Hank do that to me! 
Why does he want to make a fool of me? What have I ever 
done to make him hate me so? He won’t do it if you ask 
him not to.” Sara moistened her lips with the tip of her 
tongue. “You—you will ask him, won’t you, Angie?” 

“Oh, dopey, you are the darndest! Here am I, yearning 
to have my photograph in anything that would publish it 
and you—you’re whizzy about yours appearing in a little 
old school— If it were the pictures alone, you shouldn’t 
give a hoot. But there’s more.” 

“More,” Sara gasped almost inaudibly. 

“Brace yourself, Sara, you’re in for an even worse shock.” 
The laughter that started bubbling on Angie’s lips failed. 
Her vivid face grew sober and her eyes were soft. She pulled 
Sara from the chair and held her as though she were truly 
dear. “T’ll tell you now, while I’m holding you. Please 
don’t pass out, but Hank’s done an article about you, too—” 

Sara stiffened. Anger such as she had never known filled 
her. Anger, not with Angie but with Hank. How dare he 
take such liberties! “‘An—an article! He couldn’t. He—he 
wouldn’t have the nervel’’ 

“Just a short article, he says, about a girl teaching her- 
self to talk to boys by practicing on a horse. Hey, watch it!” 

The stiffness, the very life seemed drained from Sara. 
She went limp and sat down abruptly, with Angie still hold- 
ing her. She would be ruined, completely ruined—the 
laughing stock of The Grove. The words “teaching herself 
to talk to boys by practicing on a horse” sounded ludicrous 
even in her own ears. What sport others would make of 
them! She would be teased unmercifully. Life wouldn’t be 
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worth living, even if she had Angie back. She had known 
that Hank had a temper; she had seen it blazing in his 
eyes. But she had not suspected such a cruel, mean streak. 
Only a boy with intent to injure would do what he had 
done. Sara would never forgive him. Never! Nothing he 
could possibly do would make up for this underhanded 
blow. 

“I pity you, Angie,” she said stiffly, and very low, “with a 
boy friend like that. I’d get fed up with him again—and 
soon, if I were you. He must truly be a—a devil.” 

“Look, Sara,” Angie said quickly, “don’t say that. I'd 
never thought of it that way. He didn’t seem mean about it 
when he told me. I was furious! Furious that he’d take pic- 
tures of you and write you up for the school magazine when 
he’s supposed to belong to me! I thought all this time you 
knew.” 

“Knew! I’ll never be able to hold my head up again. Not 
after the final issue of the Torch. Angie, listen!” Sara 
reached up and shook her shoulder. “You've got to get 
them back—the pictures and the article. You may just tell 
Mr. Henry Milford that I’ll have no such thing going on 
behind my back. The nerve! The absolute colossal nerve 
of him!” 

“But, Sara, I’m sure he did it to give you a boost—to 
help you. That’s what made me so sore! I thought he was 
getting pretty balmy about you to go sneaking after you and 
taking your picture and—and stuff. Oh, sure, I’ll try to 
get them back, and the article, too, but I think you're nuts 
to want me to. Anyway, I’m afraid the magazine’s gone to 
press by now. You know,” Angie said thoughtfully, “I guess 
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that would be rough for a gal like you. Now, wait! Listen 
here, we'll think of something. I'll tell Hank if he can’t get 
them back he’ll have to whip up a what-do-you-call-it? 
Counter-irritant. How’s that?” 

“There’s nothing, absolutely nothing, he can do if they 
come out in the Torch. I’ll be completely done for.” 

“Dopey, dopey darling,” Angie said gently. “You will 
not. I haven’t read the article but Hank’s going to major 
in English—” 

“Oh, Angie, I’m sick. Just sick,” Sara whispered. 

“Oh, dopey, you’ve sort of had it rough lately, for sure.” 
Angie lowered her voice and said, “If I walk you home, will 
you tell me every single thing about that bank robber and 
where he picked you up and—and everything?” 

At least she had Angie back. They would be together 
now. 

“Will you stick by me, Angie? Even after—after—” 

“T’ll stick by you, Sara Thorne, for always. Let’s never, 
never again get into such a silly casserole. Shake on it?” 

They shook on it. Kissed on it. Cried on it. And all was 
well between them once again. 


14 
A Topflight Wing-Ding 


That evening when Mrs. Thorne got home, she went 
straight to the kitchen and sat down at the table with a 
sigh. “How about a drink of water, dear? Do you mind?” 

“Hi, Mother! Sure. You look hot.” While Sara obliged, 
she gave an excited account of Hank’s high-handed doings 
with her pictures and the article. “Did you ever hear of 
such nerve?” 

“Aren’t you making too much of a production of it?” Her 
mother drank the water gratefully. “I’m sure Angie’s right, 
that he did it out of kindness. What reason could Hank 
have for disliking you?” 

Sara left the stove and threw herself into a chair on the 
other side of the table. “My stars or planets or satellites or 
whatever must be crossed up some crazy way—the things 
that have been happening to me!” She studied her mother. 
“Didn’t you take the car today? You said you would.” She 
looked awfully tired, Sara thought. 

“The boy at the filling station said it needs—oh, I don’t 
know—something or other. It’ll be ready tomorrow. I got 
that far but when I tried to go on, it growled and snorted 
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and I had to leave it. Something smells wonderful! You're 
getting to be as good a cook as Donna. I believe you're 
a natural, Sara.” 

“Blueberry pudding. I made it from her recipe. The 
berries were on sale. I’m crazy about cooking—isn’t that 
a riot? I know it’s hot to have the oven on but we can eat in 
the front room. Oh, I wish you never had to ride the bus! 
Did you get a seat?” 

“Not all the way.” Mrs. Thorne got up slowly and started 
from the kitchen. “Don’t hurry with supper; it’s so warm. 
I’m going to take a bath and put on something cooler. We 
had a gumdrop special today and sold out before four this 
afternoon. My feet!” She yawned without benefit of fingers 
and left the room. 

Sara knew how the daily trip to the city exhausted her 
mother. Often, she had to stand in the bus and be on her 
feet all day at the candy counter. Sighing, Sara got to 
her feet and continued preparations for the simple evening 
meal, wishing that everybody in the world could be born 
rich. “Take a long tub, Mother,” she called. “I'll make 
some iced tea and bring you a glass to sip while you soak.” 

There was no reply. 

Sara went to the front bedroom. In a peach-colored slip 
faded from numerous launderings and carefully mended 
along the lace top, Mrs. Thorne lay across the bed asleep. 
Her dark hair spread like smoke across the pillow. Long 
black lashes shadowed her cheeks. Slim bare legs were 
straight and relaxed. She looked like a girl, not like the 
mother of one. Her arms were flung out, her up-turned 
palms partly shielded by curling fingers. 
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Sara was tempted to kiss her but she resisted and returned 
to the kitchen, convinced in that moment that her mother 
was not the indestructible person she had always considered 
her. She had her frailties, too, and must be spared all pos- 
sible anxiety. Sara would have to stop spilling her troubles 
into her mother’s lap. The time had come to stand on her 
own two feet. 


When Angie didn’t stop by the apartment the next 
morning, Sara surmised that Hank was driving her to 
school. That meant Sara had to go alone, unless Roge 
joined her. There was no sign of him. 

By the time she reached Mr. Harlow’s room, Liz was 
already there, fiddling with her hair, her books, her skirt, 
giving the appearance of rather desperate nervousness. 

“You okay?” Sara asked, wondering where Mr. Harlow 
was. 

“Oh, I had a whale of a go-round with Mother. She’s 
livid because I skipped school yesterday. I went downtown 
with Dad and shopped.” Liz giggled. “She says he spoils 
me, and she’s right. And you know something? I love it! 
But I haven’t got a single lesson for today, though I own 
the most celestial dress I could find. It’s yellow silk and it 
fits—oh, oh, here comes Harlow!” 

“Good morning, Miss Thorne,” he said. ““How are you, 
Miss Chamberlain?” 

“Good morning, Mr. Harlow,” the two girls said in 
unison. 

“Did the sculptor walk you to school, Sara?” Liz asked. 

Sara shook her head. “Sculptor?” 
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“Maybe not. I wouldn’t know. Some weird sort of artist. 
Is Roge Spencer carrying a torch for your” 

At the word “torch,” Sara’s face flamed. When the mag- 
azine came out—she would go in. Probably for keeps. She 
would never have the courage to face that particular brand 
of music. 

“You're blushing,” Liz giggled. ““That’s a sure sign.” 

“Oh, Liz, hush!” Sara whispered. “You don’t know what 
you're talking about. Just wait—” 

Mr. Harlow rapped. “I realize that it’s early, girls,” he 
said, smiling, “but the other pupils are arriving and I want 
you to set a good example.” 

“Oh, nuts!” Liz said, squirming. 

Sara almost laughed aloud. 

She and Angie had agreed to meet in the locker room after 
school. Almost before the last bell had rung, Sara was on 
her way. 

Angie waited for her, looking very serious and concerned. 

“The Torch has gone to press!” Sara gasped. ““That’s 
what you're going to tell me. I know. It’s in your face.” For 
a moment she closed her eyes and leaned against the steel 
door of her locker. The door swung with her weight and she 
almost fell. It figured. She could put no confidence in any- 
thing—or anybody—any more. She had a sensation of hang- 
ing between two worlds, neither of which could support 
her. There was one world of home and mother; but Sara had 
promised herself not to worry her mother about her 
troubles. And the world of school was on the verge of 
crumbling beneath her feet. 

“Gosh, Sara, don’t look like that! You scare me. It just 
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can’t possibly be as bad as you think. I talked to Hank and 
he’s awfully upset, but he swears the article is sympathetic, 
not critical. And he says the pictures are knockouts. So cheer 
up, dopey.” Angie gave Sara’s shoulder an affectionate shake. 
“Come on, get your stuff together and let’s go. Hank’s 
waiting. He’s going to drive us to my’ house. We didn’t 
come to school today, either of us. We spent the entire day, 
believe it or not, trying to figure out something. . . .” 

“You can’t,” Sara said, tight-lipped. “There’s nothing 
anybody can do now that the magazine’s gone to press. I 
think I could sue Hank, or something, for sending in all 
that dope about me. It’s my own private concern and he 
had absolutely no business having it published in—in— 
anything!” She was trembling violently. 

“He says he feels terribly guilty, that it never occurred 
to him that anybody’d laugh at you. He had a bad shock 
when the kids all began teasing you the way they did. But 
you'll have to admit,” Angie added with a teasing smile, 
“that the publicity caught Roge Spencer’s eye.” 

“Angie, hush!” Sara cried. “You can’t begin to under- 
stand how impossible this is going to be. Oh, it wouldn’t 
bother you, I know. You’d dote on it. But I—well—just 
imagining what’s bound to happen makes me sick to my 
stomach. Heaven knows what will become of me when the 
story is there for everybody to see, black on white. Not 
only the kids here in school, but everybody in The Grove 
will be giggling and whispering. Oh, I wish I could afford 
to go away! Leave town!” The minute the words had left 
her lips, Sara wished she could recall them. She had just 
made the decision to stand on her own two feet and here she 
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was talking about running away. She must be a pretty weak 
sister. 

Hank was waiting in his car with the engine running. 

Sara and Angie got in. Nobody spoke. Hank drove to the 
Penningtons’ with what seemed to Sara speed greater than 
that of light. They all got out, still in silence, and trooped 
into the house. Angie took them into the cool and shuttered 
living room. 

“Shall I get us Cokes or anything?” she wanted to know. 

Sara shook her head. Hank made a negative gesture with 
his hands. They all sat down in chairs. 

After a strained moment, Hank hopped up and walked 
around. “I don’t know where to begin,” he said. He came 
back and stood in front of Sara, his feet planted firmly, 
cropped brown head thrust forward, hands locked behind 
him. “I know you're sore, Sara. Angie told me. I tried to 
get the stuff back.”” He shook his head. “Too late. If I’d done 
it sooner—that Monday when everybody started: teasing 
you—but I had turned it in the very first thing and I just 
never thought of asking for it back.” 

“She thinks you did it to be mean,” Angie said. She 
looked at Hank with her heart in her eyes. “I know that’s 
not so, but—”’ 

“Mean! No such thing. What’s more, I explained that to 
you, Sara, and you acted like you understood. I thought you 
were cute as the dickens, and appealing... .” 

“Well, you don’t have to go clear to the moon about it,” 
Angie snapped. 

“The pictures—well, I think you'll like them, Sara. I 
have an idea about switching the whole deal into a success 
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story for you, if you'll listen and go along with it.” 

Her scorn of any such possibility was visible in her eyes. 
She knew it and didn’t care. Hank was talking wild. 

“Angie and I have kicked it around all day,” he went on, 
“and she agrees that my idea of a party is a swell idea.” 

Sara jumped up, big-eyed and terrified. A party! 

“You look—that is—I mean, wouldn’t you like a party?” 
Hank’s broad forehead was beaded in enormous drops of 
perspiration. He pulled a handkerchief from his pants 
pocket and mopped his face, then shook the handkerchief 
out, folded it neatly, and restored it. 

Henry Milford, the great sophisticate, angling for time, 
Sara thought scornfully. 

“Now you listen to my plan, Sara. It’ll work. I know it 
will. So does Angie.” 

Sara had turned away. Without seeing or being really 
aware of what she was doing, she traced the design on a 
Chinese rose jar on the mantelpiece. 

“You will listen, won’t you, dopey?” Angie begged. 

Sara turned and looked at her and, after a moment, 
nodded. This entire situation had a nightmarish quality, 
intriguing and horrifying at the same time. It would do 
no harm to hear Hank’s plan; she was not obligated to 
agree to it. 

“I want to give a party—for you. At my house. You'll be 
the guest of honor. I want to feature the article and 
pictures—” 

An involuntary sound of dissent left Sara’s tight lips. 

“Okay,” Hank said crossly, “now you listen! And you 
listen good. If I give a topflight wing-ding—” 
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“You've never given any other kind,” Angie volunteered, 

“And say it’s especially for you, Sara, and make a big 
deal out of your story—and if you act pleased and 
proud. . ..” 

She gave him the full benefit of her scandalized expres- 
sion and said nothing. 

“And act pleased and proud,” he repeated doggedly, 
“every girl in The Grove will be jealous and every boy will 
want to meet you.” 

She swung her eyes from Hank to Angie. 

“He’s right,” Angie nodded. “Absolutely. Oh, Sara, I’m 
sure he is. After all, to have Henry Milford give a party 
for you—that in itself will boost your stock sky high. He’s 
never given one for me. I think I’m a darned good sport to 
be willing for him to go ahead with it. It’s only because 
I love you, dopey, and can’t bear having you so unhappy.” 

Could they by any wild chance be right? Was there the 
slimmest possibility that their plan could succeed in turn- 
ing her from a laughingstock to a girl of some real stature? 
In her heart, Sara had no faith in the scheme. Because Angie 
loved Sara she was willing to go along with it. Oughtn’t 
Sara to go along with it because she loved Angie? Hank 
had got himself into hot water and his girl wanted to help 
him out. It seemed like little enough to agree to having 
a party given in her honor. It would be—for any other girl. 
But for Sara, with her overwhelming timidity. . . . What if 
things went sour? What if Angie and Hank were wrong? 
Sara’s emotions were cruelly stirred and mixed. She didn’t 
know what to decide. Being acutely aware of her own defi- 
ciencies and not for a minute trusting her own judgment, 
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she felt that whatever decision she made would be wrong. 

“I'll ask Bart Hoffman to bring you,” Hank began. 

“Oh, his cousin Lottie Fuller’s here. He’ll have to bring 
her,” Angie said. 

“I'd say Roge Spencer but he’s never had a date with a 
girl. He’s almost as shy as you are, Sara. He likes you okay, 
but,”’ Hank shook his head, ‘“‘uh-uh!” 

“Look, Hank, you beat it, will you?” Angie asked. “She'll 
talk it over with me and we'll let you know. I mean, I'll let 
you know. Thanks for everything. I, personally, think you’re 
quite a guy.” She blew him a kiss. 

When he had gone, after a glance of grateful apprecia- 
tion at Angie, she continued the interrupted discussion. 

“What he didn’t say was that if you act all fussed up 
and ashamed about the stuff in the magazine, chances are 
you'll be made to feel a perfect idiot. I think he’s right. 
He doped it all out, and I have a lot of confidence in Hank’s 
savvy. You see, dopey, it’s like this: Most girls are show-offs. 
Lam. Liz is. You name her. Any one of us would be thrilled 
and flattered to pieces to think Hank would give us that 
much time, and a party to boot! Well, all I have to say is that 
if you don’t let him go ahead with it, you’re even dopier’n 
I think.” Angie’s smile took any possible sting from the 
words. | 

“Maybe,” Sara said uncertainly. “Oh, I don’t know—the 
whole thing—Grief! I wish he’d never done it. I do believe 
he thought he was being nice, but that doesn’t help too 
much. He had no business trailing me up to the meadow 
in the first place. It makes me mad every time I think of it. 
‘You told him about me and the horse, didn’t your” 
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“Well—yes, sure I did,” Angie said hesitantly. 

“But you knew I didn’t want Liz to tell it. Why’d you 
think it was okay for you to? And if you have to confide every 
single thing to Hank, you might at least have warned him 
not to tell! Oh, what a horrid, stupid mess!” 

“Now wait, now wait! Don’t go getting hopped up at me! 
I know I’m partly to blame, that’s why I agreed to help 
Hank as much as possible to get us all out of this. Now, for 
pete’s sake, be reasonable. There’s Bart Hoffman too, you 

‘know. Can you be sure he hasn’t talked about you?” 

“I can’t be sure of anything,” Sara admitted. “I’m mixed 
up and scared to death and nobody in life knows how I 
dread the publication of that magazine!” 

“Hank wants to set the date for the night the Torch will 
be out. I think that’s a swell idea.” 

Sara moved restlessly. “I’ve got to go. I’ll see what 
Mother thinks and let you know.” A moment later the 
broad front door closed behind the most miserable girl 
in The Grove. 


Sara would not present her dilemma: as such to her 
mother—not after making up her mind to keep her troubles 
to herself. She would calmly state the case and wait for 
maternal reaction. 

When Mrs. Thorne came home, Sara did just that. 

“What a thoughtful, generous gesture,” Mrs. Thorne 
said. “That surely proves Hank’s kindly motive. Aren’t you 
glad you have that darling dress Donna gave you?” 

“You think the party’s a good idea?” Sara held her breath, 
awaiting the answer. 
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“Wonderful! I’m delighted for you,. dear. Wish I could 
give beautiful parties for you, myself.” 
Suddenly, Sara was cold to the marrow of her bones with 
apprehension. 


15 
Hank’s Party 


The last Friday in May had finally arrived. Publication 
date for the Torch. Date of Hank’s party. 

Excited, angry, and near panic, Sara erupted into the 
apartment at half past three. She stopped dead just inside 
the door. 

Mrs. Thorne stepped into the hall from the living room. 

“Mother! Are you sick? I mean—home this early. .. .” 

“I asked for the afternoon off. Thought maybe I could 
help you get ready for the big evening. Let’s see the Torch, 
hm?” She held out her hand. 

Sara went into the living room, threw herself on the 
couch, and shoved violently at her hair with both hands. 
““There’s a conspiracy at school,” she said, fighting for con- 
trol. “I didn’t get a copy. It didn’t appear until after school 
instead of noon as usual and Angie—darn her!—grabbed 
mine and wouldn’t let me have it. Said she’d give it to me 
at the party. Mother, I’m not going. I can’t possibly face it. 
The kids were standing around in groups with open 
magazines—” 

“I made an appointment for you at Stell’s for four 
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o’clock—shampoo and set. She’s been aching to get her 
hands on your hair and says she knows exactly how to fix it 
for tonight. It’s an extravagance, I know, but. ... .” Mrs. 
Thorne was shuffling through the day’s mail and let her 
voice trail away without looking at Sara. . 

“Shampoo and set! Grief, Mother, I’m not going to the 
Court of St. James or anything! I'll wash my own hair, same 
as always. I’d feel—well, I don’t want to get all gussied up. 
Anyway, I’m not going to the blasted party. The whole 
idea’s silly. I’d feel a perfect idiot.” 

“Bart Hoffman called just as I came in the door. He said 
he and his cousin would stop by for you about eight thirty.” 

“That tears it! To r-r-ribbons. That Lottie! She’s the 
most glamorous, glittering, golden— You didn’t say I'd 
go with them, did you, Mother?” Sara held her hands on 
her quaking stomach. The butterflies were on the rampage. 

“Certainly.” Mrs. Thorne held up an air mail envelope. 
“Here’s one from Donna. Now be quiet and let me read 
it.” She slit the envelope with a bobby pin. 

Sara sat there huddled in gloom, chewing her lips and 
fighting back tears. She had a vivid picture of the coming 
evening and her part in it. There would be a concerted 
howl of laughter when she arrived at Hank’s. And it would 
be followed by more or less stabbing barbs of amusement. 
She would shrivel and shrink and long to go through a 
crack in the Milfords’ highly polished floor. (Angie had 
told her a great deal about the elegance of Hank’s home.) Of 
course, if Angie were in her place, she would stalk in, head 
high, a brilliant smile on her lips, her shining eyes daring 
anybody to make fun of her. Could she pretend to be 
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Angie? Could she tell herself that she was tall, gypsy-dark 
and sparkling—and make herself believe it ever so briefly? 
Put on an act? Sara doubted it. She groaned and hopped 
suddenly from the couch. 

“What are you going to dor” Mrs. Thorne asked without 
looking up from Donna’s letter. 

“I’m going to cancel that appointment for a shampoo—” 

“You're going to do no such thing. I made it a week 
ago and Stell’s scheduled her time accordingly. You are 
going to keep it and I want to hear nothing further about 
it. You ought to be grateful for my interest but instead 
you sit there pouting like a spoiled child. To be quite honest 
with you, Sara, I’m getting a little fed up with it.” Mrs. 
Thorne returned to her reading. 

Sara was shocked. She stood quite still and looked at 
her mother for a long time, wondering if others weren’t 
getting a little fed up with her, too. It was a disturbing 
thought. “Okay, Mother,” she said slowly, “I'll go. And— 
and—thanks.” She leaned over and brushed a kiss on her 
mother’s cheek and received a rare and lovely smile in 
return. 

“T’ll press your dress while you’re gone,” Mrs. Thorne 
said, folding the letter and slipping it back into the air- 
mail envelope. “You may read this later. Would you like 
to wear—well, time enough for that.” 

Sara left the apartment at three forty. It was a long walk 
to the beauty shop and besides she had some thinking to 
do—alone. Maybe right now as she walked along the 
familiar streets would be a good time to start acting. She 
straightened her shoulders and held her head tipped just 
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to one side, the way Angie held hers. She forced her shy, 
reluctant lips to smile. Oh, just a wee smile, but one that 
amazingly enough lifted her spirits a bit. 

Maybe a new hair-do would help, too. Sara didn’t pay 
much attention to her hair. She brushed it, slicked it back 
from her face and held it in place with a'ribbon around her 
head. She would ask Stell to cut it. Be nice to have it short 
for hot weather. 

She crossed the street and looked in the florist’s shop. 
Spring flowers in yellow and white and palest pink were 
banked in a display that almost filled the wide window. 
The odor of damp earth and a faint flower fragrance 
reached her through the open door. She took a deep breath. 
Her smile widened. She walked on. 

Stell, an attractive girl with shining brown hair and 
smiling eyes, greeted her with enthusiasm and waved her to 
a chair before a large mirror. “Hello, Sara,” she said, put- 
ting a folded towel around her neck. “Mind if I cut your 
hair?” A plastic apron was snapped on over the towel. , 

Sara shook her head. Pretend you’re Angie, she admon- 
ished herself. Angie would have plenty to say under the 
circumstances. “No,” she managed, “do what you like with 
it.” She and Stell were old acquaintances. Sara used to come 
to the shop and read the movie magazines while Stell 
washed and set her mother’s hair. 

“Your hair has a lovely wave, it won’t be hard to do,” 
Stell said, clipping away. “Be cooler, short. Your mother 
says you’re to be the guest of honor at a party tonight. 
You must rate awfully high, Sara, to have anything like that 
done for you.” 
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If only the others would react that way! But they 
wouldn’t. Not those high school kids. And, Sara reminded 
herself, Stell had not seen the pictures or read the article. 

“Don’t pay any attention, Sara, until your hair’s dry and 
I comb it out. If you don’t like it, I’1l—well, I started to 
say I’d do it over but I wouldn’t have time. I'll be very, 
very careful to turn. out a real glamour gal. I want 
you to be a credit to the shop.” 

Under the drier, Sara fidgeted, flipping through various 
magazines. It was impossible to concentrate on anything. 
Visions of the evening and her own personal tragedy haunted 
her. It was bad enough to be consumed by her dreadful 
shyness; she couldn’t imagine what it would be like—after 
tonight. It wasn’t that she had no faith in Angie’s judgment, 
but she thought it had been colored by Hank’s guilt and 
her eagerness to help him out of a bad spot. Ordinarily, 
Sara was quite willing to take Angie’s word for anything. 

At Stell’s request, she kept her eyes closed until a gay 
“All right, Sara! You may look now!” ushered in a real 
shock. 

Her reflection startled her. Was that soft, shining cap 
her own? Cut short, brushed into loose curls, it gave her 
an entirely different expression. She wasn’t at all sure she 
approved. She looked terribly young and she had hoped to 
emerge sophisticated and glamorous. 

“Don’t you like it?” Stell’s question was anxious. 

At that moment the door opened and the next customer 
entered the shop. “Oh, how perfectly darling!” she cried, 
her eyes on Sara. “Is your hair naturally curly, dear?” 

“It has a natural wave,” Stell said. “I put it up... .” 
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“Well! I never saw anything so lovely. With a face like 
that and those darling curls all over your head—” The 
woman shrugged, set her large black purse on the floor with 
a thump, and dropped into a chair. “Makes me feel at least 
two thousand years old,” she said with a laugh rather like 
a bark. 

“She’s having a party given for her tonight,” Stell said, 
smiling. “She'll be the belle of the ball, won’t she? Oh, 
Sara, you don’t know what a lucky girl you are!” 

Those words rang in her ears all the way home. Stell 
didn’t know the whole story. 


Mrs. Thorne sat on the side of Sara’s bed with the moss 
green organza spread over her lap. 

Sara came in from the bathroom in her best nylon slip. 
She had covered her head with a towel which she was in 
the process of removing. 

“How about wearing my high-heeled slippers, dear?” 

Sara hung the towel over the back of a wicker chair, gave 
her head a shake, and sat down beside her mother. “I’m 
sick to my stomach,” she said. “I think I have a fever.” 

Mrs. Thorne laughed impatiently. “‘None of that,” she 
said, handing over the dress. “Here, put it on. I'll get my 
slippers. Be more sophisticated than yours, and I'll lend 
you my triple strand of eighty-eight cent pearls, if you 
like.” 

“It’s quarter after eight. I couldn’t possibly be ready 
when Bart comes. I just can’t go. That’s all there is to it.” 

Mrs. Thorne got up from the bed, stood very straight, 
and spoke very sharply. “And what do you suppose Donna 
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will think when I write and tell her?” 

“You—you—you don’t have to tell Donna!” Sara’s voice 
shook. Her grandmother would be thoroughly disgusted 
and she knew it. 

“T certainly do have to tell her. I wrote her about Hank 
giving you a party and she wants to hear everything 
about it. Now, put the dress on and I'll get the slippers. 
And not another objection out of you, young woman!” 
Mrs. Thorne left the room. 

Sara was actually sick to her stomach but she knew 
her mother meant business and she dared not postpone 
getting ready. She dropped the fragile dress over her head, 
settled it carefully around her slim hips, and looked in the 
mirror. 

Her mother came up behind her and fastened the pearls 
around her neck. 

She stared at herself, fascinated, surprised, and actually 
impressed by her appearance. 

“Any girl who looks as lovely as that need fear nothing,” 
Mrs. Thorne said. “I brought my slippers. Put them on. 
And don’t say they don’t fit; they’re the same size as yours.” 

Sara slid her feet into the high-heeled gold kid beauties, 
relics of more prosperous days. “I’ll probably fall and break 
my neck,” she said, acutely uneasy. 

“That will help the sensation you’re about to create,” 
Mrs. ‘Thorne said. 

Sara realized that she had either hurt her mother’s 
feelings or made her angry; her remark had been sarcastic. 

“I’m sorry,” she began. 

The doorbell rang. 
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“Will you go to the door, Mother?” 

Mrs. Thorne shook her head. “Nobody’s giving a party 
in my honor,” she said loftily. “Go yourself.” 

Without voicing either objection or reluctance, Sara 
went. She opened the door to Bart, dressed all in white. 

His whistle was shrill and long. 

Her heart echoed it. He was really something! 

“Well, spook,” he said in his loud, deep voice, “‘if you're 
not a real shock!” 

She started to laugh. 

He put his hand on her bare arm. “No fooling, baby! In 
that outfit, with your hair fixed and that smile!” He 
whistled again. “Honest to pete, Sara, when you smile... .” 
He shook his brushed, dark head. “Better shove off, shall 
wer” 

She hung back instinctively, dreading to see how Lottie 
looked, dreading every possible aspect of the evening. 

Bart had no patience with delay. He gave her arm a jerk. 

Mrs. Thorne came into the hall and handed Sara a flat 
gold kid bag. “Key, powder, and lipstick,” she said. “Hello, 
Bart. I’m afraid Sara’s too excited to remember her man- 
ners. I’m her mother.” 

He smiled and nodded with what Sara considered far 
greater sophistication than Hank had ever exhibited. 
“Well, it’s not every night a gal has a wing-ding tossed for 
her. I don’t get the plot, exactly, but I’m about to. Nice 
meeting you, Mrs. Thorne. Come along, Sara.” 

The apartment door closed quietly behind them. 

Try as she would, Sara could not force herself to act like 
Angie. She was tongue-tied and embarrassed all the way 
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to the party and grateful, even though resentful, that 
Lottie did all the talking. 

Bart parked some distance from the front door in the 
Milfords’ long, curving driveway. The large colonial brick 
house fairly palpitated with lights and music. Laughter 
sifted through the open windows. Sprinklers on either 
side of the driveway ‘sprayed fountains which glittered in 
the porch lights and refreshed the warm night air. 

Sara’s nervousness increased. 

“Must be late,” Bart remarked. “Looks like everybody’s 
here but the guest of honor.’ He shepherded both girls 
over the gravel, which threatened Sara’s balance, and onto 
the porch. He pressed the bell. Chimes pealed musically 
and a white-jacketed houseman opened the door. Lottie 
stepped into the hall with quite an air, as though unim- 
pressed by all this swank. Bart pushed Sara in after her. 

Her heart almost stopped beating. She closed her eyes 
briefly against the brilliance of the scene. Mr. and Mrs. 
Milford looked like Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip 
and their manner was quite as regal as they welcomed their 
guests. The house itself was beautiful, the furnishings lux- 
urious. But it was neither the spacious, polished rooms 
nor the winding, red-carpeted stairway that impressed Sara 
at the moment. It was the size of the gathering. She had 
expected no such crowd as this. She stood under the crystal 
chandelier in the white-paneled hall—having not the 
faintest idea that she resembled a fresh and fragile flower, 
and wondered how under heaven she was going to live 
through this nightmare. 

“Tt’s Sara!l’’ somebody cried. 
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Somebody else turned off the music. 

The next moment Hank was holding her hands; Angie 
was kissing her and raving about her appearance and the 
new short curls. 

Roge Spencer appeared. Smiling, he said, “You're a hero- 
ine, Snow White. Hank’s done you up with trumpets and 
fanfare.” 

The babble increased, and the laughter. But it was not 
taunting laughter; it was warm and affectionate. It seemed 
to flow around and under Sara, supporting her by its depth. 
To her own surprise, she was being treated—as Roge had 
said—like a heroine. Relief and joy almost undid her. 

“Hank’s going to read the article aloud,” Angie said. 
“Oh! You haven’t seen the pictures! Aren’t they something, 
dopey?” 

She accepted the Torch. The pictures of her and of Mar- 
malade were marvelous. “He’s gorgeous,” she whispered. 
“The darling!” 

More laughter . . . gentle and understanding. Sara looked 
around, smiling and saw the approval bright in Bart’s eyes. 

“Come on, we'll go into the living room,” Hank said, 
relieving her of the magazine. “This is your copy; don’t 
forget to take it home.” 

The crowd gradually settled in chairs, on couches, on 
pillows scattered about the floor. 

Hank cleared his throat. “Everybody ready?” 

There was a general murmur of assent. 

“In a wide, green meadow under a cloudless sky, 
Hank read, “ ‘a girl and a horse get together. The under- 
standing between them is beautiful to look upon, for the 
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girl is shy and the thoroughbred seems to know it. She talks 
to him and he replies with a whinny, a flick of alert ears, 
or a knowing glance from intelligent, interested eyes. Her 
timidity is appealing although she does not suspect it and 
is doing all she can to overcome it. By talking to the boy 
horse, she hopes to teach herself to converse with boy peo- 
ple. Only a girl of great sensitivity would engage in such 
an endeavor. Only a girl with imagination could so 
thoroughly enter into the spirit of the game, for it is a 
game. Listening, one is assured of that. One is not, how- 
ever, assured as to which of the two participants is having 
the most delightful time. The girl rides the horse, and 
added to the beauty of sight and sound is that of motion. 
She seems almost a part of the high-stepping, spirited ani- 
mal. He, in turn, is one with the morning wind. Together, 
flying through the tall grass of the meadow, the amber horse 
and the golden girl make a picture which begs to be pre- 
served. She is trying to overcome her shyness in a revolu- 
tionary manner, one to be welcomed by all of her diffi- 
dent sisters. Try it, you timid ones, and may success be 
yours.’ ” 

After a brief moment of silence, applause broke out. 

Sara was lost to everything around her, seeing herself 
as Hank had pictured her. How very sympathetic, how un- 
derstanding he was. But he had described another girl than 
Sara Thorne. She didn’t know the girl of Hank’s article. 
She didn’t know her at all. 

Bart came and helped her to her feet. Angie, Hank, Roge, 
and the others surrounded her. All but Liz. 

Sara looked for Liz, then asked Angie where she was. 
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“Got me,” Angie shrugged. “Right after Hank read the 
article—I told you he was going to major in English—Liz 
disappeared. She couldn’t have gone home... .” 

At that moment Liz approached Sara, leaned close, and 
said in a low, sibilant voice that she wanted to have words 
with her. Sara stepped into the hall with her, wondering 
what had happened. 

“I don’t know who you think you are, hogging the 
limelight,” Liz whispered. “Whose idea was it to practice 
talking to the horse?” 

“Why, yours, Liz,” Sara said. 

“Sure! Mine! But it’s you who gets to ride. It’s you 
who has a party thrown in your honor. It’s Sara, Sara, Sara, 
all over the place. Well, how about Liz? How about old 
Liz Chamberlain? She’s responsible for the whole thing and 
what sort of attention does she get? I ask you!” 

Sara was too stunned to reply. There was no chance Liz 
was fooling; she was in deadly earnest. What did she want, 
anyhow? 

“And you're all written up in the Torch as a real live 
dream boat, the sort every boy in the world drools over. 
Well, it beats me, I can tell you. It sure beats me. It'll be 
an icy day in July the next time Liz Chamberlain comes up 
with an idea for Miss Sara Thorne, believe me!” 

“But, Liz, I didn’t know—” 

“Don’t you ‘but Liz’ me. I’m off of you. And I do mean 
off.” 

“Why, we’re friends, Liz, I wouldn’t do anything—” 

“That’s just exactly the trouble!” Liz cried. “If you 
want me for a friend, Sara, you’ve got to do something!” 
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Of course Sara wanted her. Needed her. But how in the 
world— What could she do? Or, more to the point, what 
had she done? 

Even after Bart and Lottie had taken her home and her 
mother had read and approved Hank’s article and raved 
about the pictures, Sara seemed to see Liz’s angry brown 
eyes. Her declaration of war kept Sara awake for a long, 
long time. 
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College Man! 


Sara was awakened Saturday morning by a bell. Sleepy, 
yawning, and still foggy, she struggled against reality. She 
had been dreaming the most wonderful dream about 
Bart.... 

All in white, he stood under the chandelier in the Mil- 
fords’ hall holding her hands, calling her spook, but in the 
gentlest voice—telling her that when she smiled she turned 
everything to music. While they stood close together look- 
ing into each other’s eyes, Marmalade had started in the 
front door. He was so big he couldn’t make it. He grew 
smaller and clattered into the hall with an awful racket. 
The closer he came, the smaller he grew. Finally, Sara 
reached down and picked him up and held him in the 
palm of her hand, a smooth, shining little horse of wood. 
A miniature of Marmalade. Bart paid scant attention to 
the little horse. He didn’t seem to be able to take his eyes off 
Sara. 

Compared to such a dream, reality was woefully dull. 
Sara turned over, prepared to sleep and to try to recapture 
the dream. 
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Mrs. Thorne came to the bedroom door and said softly, 
“Awake, dear?” 

“Um-hm. You want me to get up, Mother?” 

“I want you to listen.” Mrs. Thorne sat down on the bed. 
““There’s a young man on the phone. He says he’s a reporter 
for the Grove paper and he’d like to interview you about 
the story in the Torch.” 

Sara sat up as though she had been jerked on. strings. 
Her eyes were wide open now. All sleep had fled. With 
both hands, she started to push at her hair. Her mother, 
smiling and shaking her head, stopped her. 

“Not the new curls, dear,” she said. “May I tell him to 
come?” 

“Oh, Mother, of course not! Who is he? How’d he happen 
to see our school magazine? Sounds fishy.” 

“He’s just come home from college, Sara, and he has a 
summer job reporting. His young sister goes to Grove 
High and she showed him the magazine. He sounds awfully 
nice and says it would give him a real boost to get the 
story. Why not let him come?” 

“I had the weirdest dream,” Sara said, smiling. “I was 
with Bart, and Marmalade appeared and grew so tiny I 
could pick him up. He felt delish, so smooth and slick—’ 

“Sara! The man is waiting.” 

She started to shake her head and give her mother, a 
sound argument against his coming when an idea occurred 
to her. An idea that practically shattered her with excite- 
ment. “Look, Mother, tell him to call back. What time is 
it now?” 

“About ten minutes after ten.” 
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“Tell him to call back at noon and you'll let him know.” 

““What’s on your mind, dear? What are you going to do?” 
Mrs. Thorne got up and started from the room. 

Sara popped out of bed and flew to the bathroom, 
calling, ““Tell you later, Mother! I’ve got the most sensa- 
tional idea!” 

A little later when she went to the kitchen to snatch 
a bite of breakfast on the run, her mother looked her over 
critically. 

“Fresh dress?” she asked, frowning. ““Why, this early on 
Saturday? Going somewhere?” 

“That I am,” Sara smiled, digging out a melon as 
though excavating for a building. “Don’t ask me a single 
question, Mother. If it works, it’ll be marvelous. If it 
doesn’t—well, it’s got to! I'll be back pretty soon.” She 
gulped a glass of milk and started from the kitchen. 

“Your hair looks perfectly lovely, dear. You ought to 
keep it short.” 

She blew her mother a kiss and flew. She raced down the 
stairs, unaware that she missed tripping on a toy horn by 
half an inch. Humming under her breath, reviewing the 
evening before, its surprising delight and dreadful climax, 
Sara felt sure that the solution to her trouble with Liz was 
almost within her grasp. If that could be straightened out, 
her world would spin on its proper axis once again. She 
hurried as fast as she could to lay her proposal before Liz. 

The Chamberlains’ neighborhood was a cross between 
Meridian Terrace and the apartment. The house was small, 
neat, and freshly painted white with blue shutters. The 
yard was beautiful. Not a suspicion of a weed between the 
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bricks of the straight walk to the porch. 

Sara rang the bell and waited, chewing her lips and 
lacing her fingers nervously. 

Mrs. Chamberlain—an older, plumper edition of Liz— 
came to the door with a cup half full of coffee in her hand. 
“Um-hm,” she said. “Come in, dear. Liz is still in bed but 
she’s awake. I’ll call her.” She motioned Sara to the living 
room and went to the foot of the stairs. “Liz? You have 
company, honey, come on down!” Giving Sara a smiling 
nod, Mrs. Chamberlain opened the kitchen door and 
closed it behind her. 

Sara was far too upset to sit down. She walked back and 
forth, trying to decide upon the most favorable approach. 
Thank heaven, Liz’s mother hadn’t said who was here. 

After what seemed a very long time but was, in reality, 
only about three minutes, Liz clattered downstairs in blue 
pajamas and flapping bedroom slippers. “You!” she cried, 
seeing Sara. “Didn’t I tell you if you wanted to be friends 
with me again you’d have to do something about it? If 
you think, just because you’re suddenly so blasted fa- 
mous—” 

“Do you want to meet a college man who’s reporting for 
the Grove paper this summer?” Sara hoped her voice didn’t 
shake as her insides were shaking. 

“A lot of college men you know, Sara Thorne!” Liz 
spoke scornfully, but back in her big brown eyes dawned 
the light of interest. 

“I don’t know him. I don’t pretend to know him. He 
wants to come to my place and interview me.” 

“Sweet essence of ether!” Liz clutched her head. “Your 
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fame spreads like a forest fire, doesn’t it?’ Her question 
was sarcastic. “I suppose now you're going to have your 
photograph in Life, Look, and Time. What’s it to me?” 
She perched on the fat arm of a green leather chair and 
swung one foot, half out of its slipper. “I’ve had about 
enough of this.” 

“Okay.” Sara shrugged. “I just thought that since it 
was your idea for me to practice talking to the horse, you 
might like to tell the man about it. You know how much J 
could talk to a reporter.” 

“You mean—” Liz stood up and hitched her pajama 
pants. “You mean be there for the interview?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“Be there for it,” Sara repeated, smiling. “Be interviewed 
yourself. Tell the story your own way. Let him print it and 
quote Liz Chamberlain. I certainly wouldn’t know how to 
do it. What do you say?” 

“When’s he coming?” Liz was halfway upstairs. 

“He’s going to call at noon and set it up.” 

Liz paused, came back down. ““This afternoon, maybe?” 

“What time would suit you, Liz?” Sara had won. The 
knowledge filled her with a lightness of spirit that almost 
lifted her into the air. “Any time’s okay with me.” 

“About two o'clock?” Liz was all smiles now, appealing. 
The reporter would be wild about her. “You're a real doll, 
Sara. I’m nuts, or I never would have gone off half-cocked 
the way .I did.” She put her arm across Sara’s shoulder 
and gave her a quick, embarrassed squeeze. “Jealous, I 
guess. Friends?” 

“Sure. See you at two, then. You'll wow him, Liz. By!” 
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Mrs. Thorne was in the living room sewing a button ona 
blouse when Sara returned. She listened with evident in- 
terest to the account of Liz’s behavior last night and this 
morning. 

“She and Angie like notoriety, Mother. I don’t. You 
know that. They couldn’t understand why I wanted my part 
in that bank robber’s arrest kept quiet and out of the 
papers. I’d have died! Everything’s okay with Liz now, 
because she’ll be in on the story. If only the reporter 
‘would leave me out entirely!” 

Mrs. Thorne looked up at Sara and smiled. 

“I won’t have to do much talking, that’s for sure. Be- 
sides, it’s only fair. After all, Liz did suggest it.” 

“Angie called while you were gone. She was terribly 
excited about the party. Said you were a knockout and that 
Hank was tickled to death with the way everything turned 
out.” 

“The party was wonderful. It really was. I’m glad you 
wouldn’t let me back out, Mother. I—I loved it.” Sara 
yawned. and stretched. “What shall I fix for lunch? I’m 
not a bit hungry.” 

“Mrs. Cooper asked me to have lunch with her and drive 
out to an antique shop she heard about on Highway Forty. 
Supposed to be fabulous. .. .” 

“Sounds like fun.” 

“Oh, I’m not going, dear. I’d better be here when that 
young reporter comes. There!” she said when the telephone 
rang. “He’s probably calling now. ‘Two o'clock, you and 
Liz agreed?” 

Sara nodded. She would be glad when the afternoon was 
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over, or at least the interview. If it didn’t last too long, 
maybe she could drive out to the country and have a ride. 
Bart had told her last night that Marmalade was back on 
the farm. 

“What’s that?” her mother was saying. “Tony Eaton? 
Good gracious, Tony, don’t tell me yoy’re old enough for 
college! A junior?” Her lilting laughter spilled. “Well, 
much as I’d enjoy seeing you again—it’s been years—I 
certainly won’t have to chaperon you and the girls. Give 
my love to your mother. I see her frequently at the candy 
counter. All right, Tony. She’s every bit as shy as the article 
states, so take it easy, won’t you? Thanks. Come back some 
time when I’m here. Good-by.” 

“You know the reporter,” Sara said when her mother 
returned to the living room. “Didn’t Dad know a Professor 
Eaton? I don’t think I’ve ever met any Eaton girl at high, 
though.” 

“She’s a freshman, Tony said. I’ll go along to Mrs. 
Cooper’s. Might as well drive out to the antique place with 
her as long as it’s Tony Eaton coming. I fancy all three 
of you kids would feel freer without Mother lurking about. 
Tony was a charming little boy and he sounds extremely 
pleasant. And,” Mrs. Thorne added with an oblique glance 
toward Sara, “plenty savvy. Fix yourself something to 
eat, you're too thin as it is.” 

“If they don’t stay too long, may I drive out—” 

“Of course. But don’t take the long road home and meet 
another bank robber. The old bus seems to be working 
pretty well and I don’t think you'll have any trouble. See 
you!” Mrs. Thorne departed. 
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Sara ate a cold chicken wing and some cheese crackers. 
Too nervous to sit still, she wandered around the apart- 
ment while she ate. She jumped violently when the door- 
bell rang at a quarter to one. Reluctantly, she answered it. 

“Miss Sara Thorne?” the expressman asked. “Sign here.” 

The oblong package was heavy. No doubt the ceukbosk 
‘which Donna had promised. The cans and jars had arrived, 
been unpacked and stored—exotic food which Sara looked 
forward to experimenting with when school closed. While 
studying for finals, she confined herself to simple menus. 
She never ceased to be surprised by her own culinary abil- 
ity. Talent, her mother called it. A gift—a gift she had 
inherited from Donna. 

She unwrapped the book. The Complete Book of Orien- 
tal Cooking by Myra Waldo. Fascinating! Sara became so 
engrossed in reading and studying the recipes that she was 
surprised, when Liz arrived, to learn that it was ten minutes 
of two. 

Liz was dressed up in yellow silk. “This is the one I 
bought that day I skipped school,” she said turning around 
for Sara’s inspection. “Like it?” 

“You look like a musical comedy heroine,” Sara nodded. 
“And you smell like a flower garden. Is that lily over your 
ear real? Is that what smells so sweet?” 

“I had a hunch when I bought this little number that 
I'd be glad I did. Yep, it’s one of Pop’s mongrels, or cross- 
breeds, or whatever. It’s heavenly, don’t you think?” 

“One look at you and my troubles are over. The man 
won’t know I’m on earth. Grief! I’m glad you got here first!” 

The doorbell rang on the tick of two. 
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“Shall I answer it?” Liz fingered the lily tenderly. 

Sara nodded. 

The next moment a brisk male voice said, “Hello!” as 
though very much surprised. ; 

“And a quick hello to you! I’m Liz:Chamberlain. Come 
in. Sara wants.me to do the talking. She’s—well, you know, 
she’s—” 

“I know. I’m Tony Eaton.” 

Sara joined them in the living room. 

“This is Mr. Eaton, Sara,” Liz introduced him. 

Sara looked into eyes the color of strong tea, nodded, 
and looked away. 

His sandy head bobbed. He said, “’Do,” obviously torn 
between Sara, his duty, and Liz, his pleasure. 

When they were seated, he said, “First of all, I’d like 
to know how Henry Milford happened to be present when 
you talked to the horse and rode him. Seems to me—” 

“It was like this.” Liz sat up very straight with an enor- 
mous green pillow behind her, a becoming background 
selected with great care. “We were having our class picnic 
at the Hoffman farm where Sara’s pet, Marmalade, is kept.” 

“What sort of marmalade is your pet?” he asked, flipping 
open a large notebook and settling it on his knee. 

Liz glanced from him to Sara and back and burst out 
laughing. 

“What's so amusing?’ he wanted to know. He pulled a 
pen from his coat pocket. 

“Well,” Liz said, controlling herself, “for Sara’s money 
there is only one Marmalade!”’ 

“Orange, I presume,” he said with a hesitant smile. “I 
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never heard of any other kind. Let’s get with the interview, 
girls. I’ve got another one coming up.” 

Suddenly, Liz’s and Sara’s laughter rang out like silver 
bells, filling every corner of the room. 

“Marmalade! That’s the horse,” Liz cried, wiping her 
eyes. 

“Oh, come off it,” Tony Eaton said a trifle crossly. 
He looked at Sara. 

Smiling, she nodded. 

“Sara says he’s exactly the color of orange marmalade 
and that’s what she calls him.” Liz tossed her head, shaking 
the lily and sending its fragrance through the air. 

“The horse is a thoroughbred. His real name must be 
registered. .. .” 

“What’s that got to do with anything?” Liz pouted very 
prettily. “You're supposed to interview Sara, not the horse! 
And the way Hank happened to be on hand was that he’d 
had a go-round with his girl and he was sore. When he 
saw Sara wander away from the crowd down at the river, he 
tail— he sneaked after her out of curiosity.” Liz chuckled, 
shaking all over. “He had a blast, too, not getting caught. 
Believe me, he almost did. Sara thought there was some- 
body behind a big tree near the meadow, but then when a 
rabbit dashed out she thought she’d been mistaken. It was 
Hank, natch.” 

Tony Eaton regarded Liz with a light in his eyes. He had 
scribbled frantically while she talked. “I’m crazy about 
horses, too,” he said without taking his eyes off her. “One of 
my distant relatives owned Greyhound, the champion 
trotter of them all. His mile record was one-fifty-six.” 
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“What does that mean?” Liz asked, making her eyes big 
and round. 

“Means that the horse ran a mile in one minute and 
fifty-six seconds,” ‘Tony Eaton explained. 

“That’s like pinching pennies,”’ Liz frowned. “Why not 
just settle for two minutes?” 

He shook his head. Sara shook hers. They looked at each 
other and smiled. 

“How did you happen to think of practicing your conver- 
sation with a horse in the first place, Sara?’”’ His strong-tea 
eyes were very bright. 

“Gosh, that sounds screwy, doesn’t it?” Liz asked. “It 
didn’t sound quite that way when I suggested it to her. 
I said if she could teach herself to talk to a boy horse, maybe 
it would work with boy people. Didn’t I, Sara?’ Liz’s 
smile was most beguiling. 

Sara nodded. 

“She told me not to say a word about it,” Liz continued. 
“And I didn’t. It was Hank who spread it at school. The 
poor kid was livid. She had a real bad time, being teased 
about it. At first, that is. But Hank wrote a real great little 
story, and with some pictures he took it made a smash at 
school. You’ve seen it? Read it?” . 

“He didn’t name the girl and if my kid sister hadn’t 
known it was Sara here, I’d have been gypped out of a first- 
rate story for my paper. Has it helped, Sara? I mean after 
pretending the horse was a boy, are you less—less shy?” 
Tony Eaton was not exactly smiling, but his expression 
made her feel absolutely idiotic. 

She shrugged. “Maybe. A little.” 
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“‘There’s a photographer down in the car,” he said. “I'll 
go get him and he can take some pictures of both you girls. 
Will that be okay? My boss would like that.” 

“Sure!” Liz nodded vigorously. ‘Go ahead and get him. 
We'll wait.” 

Tony Eaton went out. 

“He thinks I’m a zombie,” Sara said. “Oh, yes, he does, 
you needn’t wag your lily at me like that, Liz. He could 
hardly keep from laughing at me.” Suddenly she laughed, 
a little burble of merriment. “It does sound awfully far out,” 
she admitted. 

“So what?” Liz got up, walked to the front window, and 
looked down into the street. “Since you started this game 
you've had enough excitement for a couple of people, 
haven’t you? Oh, here they come! Let me have one picture 
taken alone? Do you care, Sara?”’ 

“Care! I wish they'd take them all of you alone.” 

They didn’t. They took two of Sara and Liz together 
and one of Liz. 

“The paper comes out on Wednesday,” Tony Eaton said. 
“The story and a picture or two will be in the next edition. 
That’s a promise. Give you a lift, Liz?” 

“I'd love it,” she twinkled. “If you have enough room.” 

“Plenty. Thanks loads, Sara. It’s been fun. You’re quite 
a gal, and I wish you lots of luck. Say hi to your good-look- 
ing mother for me. So long.” 

The apartment seemed ghostly quiet when they had 
gone. Sara wandered from living room to kitchen to bed- 
room and back. A little later, she answered the telephone. 

“It’s Liz!” Her voice vibrated over the wire. “He asked 
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me for a date! Imagine! Did you know he’s a junior at 
college? I mean, he will be next year. I’ve never had a date 
with a college man. Oh, Sara, sweetie, darling, angel—’By!” 

Smiling happily, Sara replaced the telephone. 


17 
The Winner! 


Looking forward with keen delight to riding Marmalade 
again, Sara was stepping into her jeans when the telephone 
rang. 

Probably Liz, with more to say on the subject of Tony 
Eaton. Relieved and happy that all was well again between 
herself and Liz and that the eager redhead had a date with 
a nice college man, Sara answered the phone with unwonted 
gaiety. 

“This is Mrs. Hoffman,” came a quiet, appealing voice. 
“Is this Sara?” 

She did a double take, gulped, and said hastily, “Yes, 
Mrs. Hoffman,” wondering what Bart’s mother could pos- 
sibly want. 

“You’ve met Lottie? Lottie Fuller, Bart’s cousin? She 
came up for his graduation—but of course you’ve met! 
The dear child is leaving before long, and I want to have a 
party for her. A dinner next Saturday night. I hope you 
can come, Sara. Bart will drive in for you about six o’clock. 
You haven’t anything planned for that night, have you, 
my dear?” 
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“Oh, Mrs. Hoffman, I don’t think—I mean—a dinner 
party? Thank you so much, but I’m afraid—” 

“Sara! Lottie and Bart will be so disappointed. Can’t 
you change your other date, dear? After all, she probably 
won't come again for years. Can’t you explain. . . ?” 

“May I—may I call you back, Mrs. Hoffman?” Sara’s 
lips were dry. 

“Why, bless your heart, of course! Do everything you can 
to fix it up, won’t you? It’s going to be very informal. I 
thought we’d have a buffet supper on the porch, and after- 
wards—well, I don’t have to decide that now, do I? We'll 
see. If it’s a nice night—but that’s neither here nor there 
at present. The main thing is to get you for the party. 
That’s important, Sara. Very important. Do everything 
you can and call me, hear? ’By, now.” 

She really was a doll. Mrs. ‘Thorne had told Sara to be 
sure to go to Mrs. Hoffman during the picnic and thank 
her for the use of their place. Bart’s mother had seemed 
to appreciate the courtesy and to approve of Sara. None- 
theless, she did not intend to go to the party for Lottie. 
She could, easily enough, spare herself that strain. 

True, she had survived Hank’s affair with far better 
grace than she had expected, but with Lottie as guest of 
honor. . .. When her mother came home, Sara would dis- 
cuss the invitation with her. 

How about that resolve to stand on your own two feet? 
she asked herself. And what about all the effort to overcome 
your great timidity? Is it to count for nothing? According 
to Hank’s article you have discovered a revolutionary cure. 
Well—have you? Do you deserve the nice things he said 
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or are you taking credit where none is due? Get next to 
yourself, Sara Thorne. Be honest. What’s more, have cour- 
age. Nobody’s going to bite you. People have shown their 
interest in your struggle. Give them credit. Stop thinking 
entirely about you. Give others a chance. As she talked to 
herself, she walked up and down the narrow hall. Suddenly, 
before she could change her mind, she called Mrs. Hoffman 
back and told her she would be there on Saturday. 

It was getting late to drive to the farm. Besides, Bart 
had graduated the middle of last week and wouldn’t go to 
work checking in the supermarket until the first of June. 
Chances were that he and Lottie would be together, maybe 
riding Marmalade. Sara wouldn’t expose herself to that par- 
ticular situation again for anything she could think of. 

Her mother returned from her date with Mrs. Cooper at 
six o’clock, hot, wind-blown, and happy. “I brought you a 
present, dear,” she called the minute she was inside the 
door. “How did the interview go? Whatever you’re cooking 
smells out of this world and I’m hungry as a horse. And 
thirsty, too. You in the kitchen?” 

Laughing, Sara turned from the stove and waved a long- 
handled spoon. “Why, Mother, your hair’s perfectly wild! 
And you know something? Adorable! You look like a kid 
with it every which way. You had fun, didn’t you? It’s in 
your eyes. A present for me? How super! What is it?”’ 

Mrs. Thorne gave her a tissue-wrapped package with an 
elastic band around it. “I'll get a drink of water. It’s awfully 
hot, and a far piece to that shop. But, oh, Sara, so beautiful! 
We'll drive out one of these days. I want you to see it.” 
She filled a glass from the cold-water faucet and emptied 
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it quickly. “Nothing better,” she said, “when youre thirsty. 
How did you get along with ‘Tony Eaton and Liz?” 

Sara told her as she put the spoon down and opened 
her gift, a candlestick. 

“It’s sadly in need of polishing,” Mrs. Thorne said. “But 
when it’s all shined up—do you like it, dear? It’s an end-of- 
school-for-the-summer present. Mrs. Cooper’s crazy about 
it. She found it.” 

“TI never saw one anything like it,” Sara said quietly. 
“It’s perfectly beautiful, Mother. The stick part’s crystal, 
isn’t it? And the base and the part to hold the candle—what 
sort of metal are they?” 

“Bronze. I’m going to shine it up right now. I can’t 
wait to see how it looks. The man said he bought a pair and 
broke one, so I got it cheap. I hope it will look as lovely as 
I want it to. Silly, maybe, one candlestick. Mrs. Cooper 
laughed at me for buying it.” 

“Mother!” Sara was deeply touched. She knew how hard 
money was to come by. This unexpected gift filled her 
with joy far beyond its worth. She hugged her mother 
gratefully and with appreciation and said, “You're such a 
darling and I love you heaps. I know what a lucky girl I 
am.” She was surprised to hear herself repeat the words of 
the beauty operator. 

“That’s a very sweet speech, dear. I treasure every word 
of it. Step aside now and let me get the polish and a rag 
from under the sink.” 

While Sara cooked, her mother polished. The candlestick 
emerged gleaming and sparkling. 

“Let’s put it in the middle of the supper table and eat 
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by candlelight,” Sara said. “Oh, wouldn’t Donna love it? 
It’s the sort of thing she’d really go for. And being like 
her—you tell me—I go for it, too, in a very big way.” 

“I’m so glad, dear. Oh, what’s that we’re having? Looks 
and smells sort of Oriental.” 

“It’s Haap to Ghuy, chicken with walnuts. The recipe’s 
in the book Donna sent. I went to that little importing 
place to get some of the ingredients. We had eggs twice this 
week, remember? This is why. It’s sort of costly!” 

Mrs. Thorne tasted it. She said nothing and Sara waited 
anxiously. After a moment, her mother took a second 
forkful. “Without a doubt, it’s the most delectable con- 
coction I ever ate,” she declared. “Honestly, Sara, if you can 
whip together anything as professional as this, you ought 
to be chef in an exclusive inn.” 

They laughed together happily. 

The candle flickered in the faint breeze. Outside the 
back window in a maple tree a thrush sang its evensong. 
The yellow tablecloth was fresh and clean; in the light of 
the single candle the worn spots didn’t show. The odor of 
good food pervaded the room and contentment filled it. 

“We're very lucky people, Sara. Greatly blessed,” her 
mother said quietly. “Hard as we have to work—and there’s 
no denying it’s hard—we’re both well and strong. We have 
each other and a fairly comfortable place to live in. We 
have friends and you seem to be in a fair way to conquering 
your shyness. Even if you never overcome it, just think what 
experiences you’ve had while trying. Your life has never 
been so interesting, has it?” 

“Oh, I forgot! Mrs. Hoffman called and invited me to 
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a farewell party for Lottie Fuller next Saturday night. 
Buffet supper, she said—informal.” 

“You turned it down!” Mrs. Thorne’s dark eyes blazed 
and held the reflection of the quivering candle flame. 

Watching, fascinated, Sara shook her head. 

“You accepted?” Mrs. Thorne’s voice cracked. 

“Um-hm. In a way I want to go, but I get fluttery as a 
hummingbird on honeysuckle when I think about it. Infor- 
mal, she said, and I haven’t—” 

“Well, you will have. ll pick up a dress one day next 
week. What color would you like? I’m eating too much of 
this Hop to Guy, or whatever.” 

“‘Hop to Guy!’” Sara laughed gleefully. “How that 
would tickle Liz. I didn’t tell you she had a date with Tony 
Eaton. That gall” 

“What color?” Mrs. Thorne repeated. “How about 
black? You're so fair, and with your hair that way— I be- 
lieve a very simple black, and borrow my pumps. How 
about it?” 

“I could shorten the blue,” Sara offered. 

Mrs. Thorne shook her head and pushed away from the 
table. “Best thing I ever ate, Hop to Guy, but I'll bet it’s 
a world of trouble. You and Donna! I’d never in life spend 
so much time on food. Not that I don’t appreciate and 
enjoy it; it just wouldn’t occur to me. I think you're a won- 
der. You've apparently picked up all the tricks in no time. 
Come on, I'll help with the dishes.” 


“Dad and Mom gave me this car for a graduation present,” 
Bart told Sara the following Saturday evening. He put her 
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into the new white sedan with green-blue interior. 

It was certainly more comfortable than Sara’s beat-up 
old hack. She nodded, turned to Bart and smiled her enthu- 
siasm. 

“You sure look different in black,” he said. “Sort of—I 
don’t know—older, I guess. Smarter, in a way. And how I 
like! And your eyes. . . . What are those little jobs that 
change color all the time?” He snapped his fingers. ““Cha- 
meleons! You’re changeable as one of them. Your looks, I 
mean. I’ve missed you, spook, and that’s for sure. I told you 
last Friday at Hank’s that the horse was back. I thought 
you’d come right out to ride. I was rotten to you that other 
time, wasn’t I?” 

She nodded, and kept on nodding for emphasis. 

Bart laughed. “You are the darndest!” he said. “You 
weren't still sore when you bound up my shoulder or when 
Lottie and I took you to Hank’s. I thought you’d forgotten 
about the other. Hoped you had.” 

“T’ll wait,” she said. 

Bart understood what she meant because he said prompt- 
ly, “Lottie hasn’t ridden all week. She hasn’t got the yen for 
horses that you have.” Suddenly, he turned toward her, 
looking unusually serious. “See here, I hope you don’t— 
what is it they say? Love me, love my horse? No, that’s not 
right. What I mean to say is that I hope you aren’t crazy 
about the horse to the exclusion of—well, everything else. 
Are you?” 

Sara shook her head and wished it were dark enough to 
hide her blush. Wind lifted her curls as they drove through 
The Grove and onto the road to the farm. Here the road- 
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side was gray with dust but the air seemed cooler. And 
here Bart drove more slowly. 

“Lottie knows some game she wants to play after dinner,” 
he said. 

Something in the way he spoke gave Sara the impression 
that he had little enthusiasm for games, Lottie’s or any- 
body else’s. She couldn’t agree more. Games didn’t appeal 
to her in the slightest. She was always afraid of making a 
fool of herself. Perhaps that’s what Lottie counted on. 
Well, Sara told herself with her dawning independence, 
maybe she could show Bart’s glamorous cousin a thing or 
two. Depending, of course, on what sort of a game she pro- 
posed. If Sara had to speak the answers she would be lost. 
But if she could write them she might be able to do all right. 

“Like games?” Bart asked. 

She shrugged. 

“Maybe you and I could get the canoe and paddle down- 
river. It’s going to be moonlight, spook.” 

Her heart gave an odd little skip as she pictured them 
scudding through the water in the silver path of the moon, 
but she shook her head resolutely and said, “No.” 

“No, I guess not. Torrid toledo! I knew I had slowed 
down, but I didn’t know everybody else would beat us here. 
Four cars. That’s it.” 

She fought the old sinking sensation. People! Strangers! 
Introductions. Well, she wouldn’t have to say much. Bart 
understood. He would make it as easy for her as he could. 

“Hil” he called as he took her into the house. “Here we 
are! This is Sara Thorne. You all probably read about her 
in the paper Wednesday, and saw her pictured on my 
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horse.” Bart laughed. “You know Mom and Dad, Sara.” 

They smiled warmly and shook hands. 

“And Lottie,” Bart went on, “and Angie and Hank. 
This is Marge Gaines.” 

“Hello again, Sara Thorne. Remember me?” 

It was the girl who had come to her assistance the Mon- 
day after the picnic. Sara was genuinely glad to see her and 
smiled her pleasure. 

“This is Rube Watson, a classmate of mine,” Bart went 
on with the introductions. “And those two are May and 
Bill Meade, bride and groom, just moved to St. Louis from 
Lottie’s home town.” 

“How perfectly charming you are in black,” Lottie said 
a little later, to Sara. “Bart would have perished if you 
hadn’t come,” she added in a whisper. “He’s been missing 
you, Sara. He loves—” she paused significantly, and said, 
“for you to ride the horse.” Her eyes were mischievous, 
teasing. 

“Thank you for telling me,” Sara said, smiling. 

“It’s working, isn’t it?’ Lottie asked, leaning toward her 
as they all went to the porch to serve themselves. “I mean, 
you're talking a little.” She appeared interested, even 
pleased. 

Perhaps, Sara confessed, she had been concentrating so 
on herself, she hadn’t appreciated the other girl’s friendly 
intentions. She turned around as Mr. Hoffman addressed 
her. 

“How different you look, my dear, from the sleepy girl 
I picked up in the meadow that day. The girl who turned 
into a real wildcat,” he added, smiling. “I read young 
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Tony Eaton’s story about you, Sara. Very appealing.” 
He nodded gravely. “I wish you the greatest success. Mean- 
time, may I have the honor of serving you? I’ll give you 
everything from chicken croquettes to potato chips to 
tossed salad to—” 

“I’d like that,” she said, pleased and flattered by his 
attention. “Will you sit with me?” 

It was his turn to be pleased and flattered. “Charmed,” 
he said. 

Sara liked him enormously, and Mrs. Hoffman, too. 
She thought the house lovely, the food delicious, and the 
guests delightful. In a word, Sara was enjoying herself, to 
her own delighted surprise. There was no sense of strain. 
Everybody seemed relaxed, at ease and gay. She paid 
little attention to anything that went on around her and 
concentrated on Mr. Hoffman. He talked about horses. 
She listened. 

Later, Mrs. Hoffman cried, laughing, “But I made doz- 
ens! Didn’t you get more than one, Rube?” 

“I’ve had five. But you should have. held back another 
half dozen for me. Best cookies I ever tasted! Now,” he 
whined, “‘they’re all gone.” 

Sara joined in the laughter that followed. 

“I had four,” Hank confessed, “and on top of all the 
other swell food, I can count every one of them right here.” 
He touched his belt buckle. More laughter. 

“The dinner was wonderful, Mrs. Hoffman,” Angie said. 
“Everything was super. Wasn’t it, dopey?” She turned to 
Sara. 

“Perfect,” Sara said, blushing. “Oh, no,” she begged 
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when Mr. Hoffman started to get up. 

“Let’s all go down to the river,” Marge Gaines said. “I 
haven’t leaned over that mossy old dam this entire spring.” 

“Oh, I’ve got a game for us to play,” Lottie said at once. 
“Don’t groan, anybody; it’s a fun game. I'll get the paper 
and pencils.” She disappeared into the house. 

Mrs. Hoffman and a maid were clearing away the dishes. 
Bart and Rube helped. 

Paper and pencils! Sara breathed again; she could write 
her answers. Maybe it would be a fun game, after all. 

“What you do,” Lottie said, returning and passing small 
pads and sharpened pencils, “is this. I’ll give you letters of 
the alphabet at random and each of you must write a 
telegram using them in proper sequence. Each letter begins 
a word.” 

“Give us a sample!” Angie cried, eyes sparkling. 

“If I said A N D, you might write: Anna needled Dan. 
Get it?” 

“And if you said H N A, I’d write: Hank nudged Angie, 
which he just did.” 

“Okay, so you understand. Everybody ready?” Lottie 
asked. 

“Just half a minute,” Mr. Hoffman said. “T’ll give out 
the letters, Lottie. Then you may compete. Wouldn’t be 
fair otherwise.” He looked down at Sara with something 
so close to a wink that she wondered if by chance he didn’t 
quite trust his glamorous niece. 

Lottie shrugged and blushed. “Okay, Uncle, if you like,” 
she said, none too graciously. | 

“About how many letters?” he asked. 
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“Oh, about twenty-six. They can be used more than once. 
No, that’s not right. I mean if you give one A, for instance, 
we can use only one word beginning with A. But if you 
give three C’s, we can use three in the same sequence. See?” 

Mr. Hoffman nodded. “All right. Get ready. Get set. 
On your mark—go! You'll have about ten minutes. Sign 
your telegram with a number, not your name. Here we go: 
PTMIASLMTTTMTTPBTBTOOTFD. 
Now, let’s see what classics you can come up with!” 

Everybody groaned. Everybody laughed. Everybody got 
busy. 

“Mrs. Hoffman and I will judge them,” Mr. Hoffman 
tossed over his shoulder as he went into the house. He re- 
turned with his wife’s timer set for ten minutes. Its loud and 
frantic tick was the only sound on the porch for a few 
minutes. 

Suddenly, May Meade crumpled her paper and tossed it 
toward Lottie. “No sale,” she laughed. “No can do. Some- 
how I feel this just isn’t my game.” 

Her husband looked up, smiled at her, and followed 
suit. “Mind if we take a stroll around the grounds?” he 
asked nobody in particular. 

Lottie waved them away and the bride and groom de- 
parted, arm-in-arm. 

The rest bent their heads in concentration. They jumped 
when the bell rang and Mr. Hoffman announced that the 
time was up. He collected the papers and joined Mrs. 
Hoffman indoors. 

Sara was nervous, afraid she hadn’t done very well. 

Much laughter reached the porch before the Hoffmans 
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returned with the top three telegrams selected. 

“They’re numbered, so we don’t know whose they are,” 
he said. “Now be quiet, all of you, and I'll read them. This 
is number three: Powerful Tall Man Is Awfully Smart. 
Let Me Take That Tall Man To The Party By The Back 
Track Or Out The Front Door.” 

“Pretty good, don’t you think?” Rube Watson asked. 
“That’s mine!” He slapped his chest, grinning. 

Laughter and applause. 

“This is number nine: Painting The Monkey Is A Sor- 
row. Little Mary Took The Tiny Monkey To The Painter 
But The Baby Tired Out On The First Drawing. Silence!” 
Mr. Hoffman cried as soon as he had read it. ‘““We don’t 
want to know who wrote that one, yet. Here’s the third, 
number seven: Put That Meat In A Small Laughing 
Mouth. Take The Tough Meat To The Pirate. Bring The 
Best To Our Old Tired Friend’s Dinner. We chose number 
seven as the best. Do you all agree?” 

After much discussion, agreement, disagreement, and 
laughter, it was decided that Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman had 
picked the winner. 

“Now who is number seven?” Lottie wanted to know. 

Blushing, dry-lipped, and embarrassed, Sara raised her 
hand. She was instantly and enthusiastically applauded. 
Looking up, she met Bart’s eyes. She had never seen that 
expression in them; it almost blinded her. 

“Yours, my dear?” Mr. Hoffman approached her, smiling. 
“Well, congratulations, Sara, you win the prize!” 

Mrs. Hoffman, standing in the doorway, raised her 
hands clasped in a congratulatory gesture. 
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Sara would gladly have donated the prize to another. 

To know that the Hoffman trio approved of her, and didn’t 

mind letting the others know it, was a far bigger prize 
than she had dared expect. 


18 
“Good-by, Snow White!” 


The day after school closed, Sara invited Angie and 
Liz to lunch. They accepted with enthusiasm. , 

At breakfast, her mother suggested having the Chinese 
chicken which she insisted upon calling Hop To Guy. 
“With a tossed salad and a light dessert—how about it, 
dear? I’m glad you asked the girls. I’ve written to Donna 
about your culinary success and she is thrilled. She and 
Don will be leaving California before long and I asked if 
they'd stop here for a little while. . . .” 

“Will they?” Sara cried excitedly. 

“I’m afraid not. Donna’s most anxious to get settled in 
her own home. Bless her heart. I’m so happy that she’s 
happy.” 

“Me, too,” Sara said quietly. “But I never stop missing 
her. When I drive you to the bus, I’ll do the marketing. 
I wonder if they'll like that chicken.” Now that the invi- 
tation had been accepted, Sara was unexpectedly nervous. 
She had thought that having Angie and Liz, her two best 
friends, would be easy, but she was growing more and more 
uneasy. It was her first effort at cooking for anybody but 
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her mother, and she was frankly scared. 

“If I know Angie and Liz, they'll shiver and scream over 
it,” Mrs. Thorne said. “Got your list, dear? It’s about time 
to go. It’s miraculous to me the way you do your shopping.” 

“What—I mean, why?” 

“I’ve had reports from friends.” Mrs. Thorne smiled 
and put her hand on Sara’s. “You go quietly about your 
business, selecting the things you want without a word to 
anybody. Without a single question. I couldn’t do it. I'd 
be asking—” 

Sara giggled. “Sometimes, I switch things on my list,” 
she confessed. “I’d rather, than ask questions. Oh, Mother, 
I’m so stupid! I hate the way I am. But I did talk a little to 
Mr. Hoffman at the party and I had a wonderful time.” 

“You'll be all right, dear. I’m perfectly certain about it. 
Another hot day, I’m afraid,” she sighed. 

Regarding her closely, Sara said, ““Take the car today.” 

Mrs. Thorne shook her head. “I'll be fine.” 

“T’ll get the car and drive it around front.” 


An hour later, Sara was in the kitchen busily boning and 
cutting up the chicken. She put it in a bowl with the salt, 
sugar, soy sauce, and a little cooking sherry. After stirring 
it well, she let it stand while she made the beds and straight- 
ened the apartment. She set the card table in the living 
room. 

Before going on with the chicken she made a light date 
torte, following one of Donna’s recipes, to be served with 
a little vanilla ice cream. 

She washed the salad greens, tied them in an old linen 
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cloth and put them in the vegetable crisper to keep cold. 
Then she got busy with the chicken, walnuts, and other 
ingredients. . 

By the time Angie and Liz arrived, the apartment smelled 
wonderful. The girls came in sniffing, ohing and ahing. 

“I just plain can’t wait,” Angie said. “She’s like her 
grandmother and she’s the most wonderful cook in the 
world. Grief! My spit’s spouting!” Angie laughed. 

They must not suspect her nervousness. They might un- 
derstand her timidity with other people, but not with them. 
Sara did her best to act nonchalant. ““Things will be ready 
pretty soon,” she said. “I hope you'll like the Chinese food 
I fixed. It’s Haap To Ghuy. Mother calls it Hop to Guy.” 

“Hop to Guy!” Liz shrieked. “Perfect! I’ll order it next 
time I go to a Chinese restaurant. Smells out of this world. 
Hurry it up!” 

“Mother thought you’d like it,” Sara said, serving the 
plates in the kitchen with both girls breathing down her 
neck. “Here, take them into the living room while I get 
the salad. Take my plate, too, Angie?” 

“I’m swooning. I’m going under ether. I’m dying. Never 
in life have I been this close to anything that smelled as 
much like heaven,” Liz said. ‘““Do they serve food in heav- 
en?” 

“You have to settle for manna,” Angie laughed. “If 
you get up there!” 

Sara followed them with a square glass bowl of- frosty 
salad greens and a pair of teak servers Donna had sent. 

“Take it away,” Angie said. “Throw it over your left 
shoulder. I want to eat my Hop to Guy without interference 
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by any ordinary green stuff.” 

Sara served the salad and hoped neither girl noticed that 
her hands shook. 

After her first bite, Angie said, “There won’t be enough. 
I could eat a barrel. Sara, I bet you dragged this home from 
that Chinaman’s in the village. You couldn’t whip together 
anything this divine!” 

“T'll give you the recipe. Donna sent a book on Oriental 
cooking and I got it out of there. Do you really like it?” 

“I'd like to string it and wear it,” Liz said. “Can’t talk 
any more. Just eat. Divine! Celestial! Ummmmmmm—” 

Rave as they did about the chicken, it was the date torte 
that, according to Angie, wafted them to cloud eleven. 

“Know something, dopey? You’ve been having the vapors 
because with the work around here and the cooking and all, 
you couldn’t get a job this summer. Right?” Angie leaned 
forward. 

Sara nodded. 

“Well, why don’t you take orders for this torte? Pil 
bet you could sell a lot of them. Best dessert I ever ate. Me, 
I’m getting pretty well extended.” She spread her fingers 
on her tummy. “Look at that bulge! Hop to Guy plus date 
torte... say!” Angie straightened. “I’ll order one right this 
minute for Mother tomorrow night. How much?” 

“T’ve got a better idea,” Liz said. She laughed and went 
on, “Just look what my famous ideas have done for you up 
to now!” 

“Mother says my life has never been so interesting,” 
Sara said slowly. “Either of you want anything more?” 

Angie and Liz groaned and shook their heads. 
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Liz pushed her dessert plate aside and locked her hands 
on the table. “Why don’t you advertise to help women in 
The Grove give luncheons? Practically nobody has maids 
any more—pardon me,” she bowed elaborately, ‘except 
the How-come-you-so Penningtons. I'll bet lots of them 
would pay good money for a helping hand. With your tal- 
ent for cooking—oh, Sara, why don’t you? It would be 
fun. Oh, work, of course. But you’d get into more houses 
and hear more gossip!” 

“You zombie!” Angie shrieked. “You'll never hear it 
even if Sara does. That’s a brain storm, Liz, no fooling. You 
ought to be an idea girl. You do come up with some doozies. 
Whew! I’ve got to undo my belt and unzip my skirt. I’m 
exploding!” 

“I-guess I could do that,” Sara said after a moment. ‘“‘Oh, 
if I could just get over—you know! I’d never have the nerve 
to discuss ‘Prices and stuff. Scares me to death; just thinking 
about it.” 

“Have you ever stopped to wonder how you'd even get 
a job?” Liz almost barked the question. “I’ve got a life- 
sized picture of Sara Thorne sloping up to some man in an 
employment office and smiling and stuttering and—” 

“Liz, hush!” Angie cried. 

“Well, I still say that helping women give luncheons 
is her very best bet.” Liz pouted and twisted her shoulders. 

Angie turned to Sara. “You’ve been doing better, dopey. 
Liz, you should have seen our timid tot vamping Bart’s 
father the other night. The old boy was fairly tottering. 
And when she copped the prize!’’ Angie threw out both 
hands. “That was fun, that game Lottie had us play. But, 
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seriously, Sara, you’ve got to get some backbone. You're a 
big girl now. Heck, we'll all three be seventeen this. sum- 
mer.” ; 

Sara didn’t know whether to be hurt or mad or both. 
The very idea of Angie’s talking to. her that way! But— 
‘wait a minute, she thought. She’s right. And so is Liz. Much 
as Sara had wanted to get a summer job, she had never con- 
sidered the initial difficulty; to be interviewed would be 
impossible! Before pursuing this thought further and 
before she should change her mind, she said, “Tell me 
what to say in the ad, Liz. It’s your baby!” 

“You'll do it?” both girls asked at once. 

“Tl do it.” She didn’t say her throat was dry; she brought 
paper and pencil to the table. 

Liz chewed the pencil for a minute and then wrote 
rapidly. She shoved the paper to Sara with the command to 
read it aloud. 

“ ‘Giving a luncheon? Want help?’” she read. “ ‘Call 
York six-four-five-six-o and ask for Sara. Excellent cook. 
References.’ ” 

“Not bad,” Angie said, nodding her black curls. “Not 
bad at all. That ought to get some action.” 

“But it sounds as if I were a professional,” Sara said. 

“So what? If I ever had food as good as yours at the 
best hotel in St. Louis, I’d never live to digest it. Don’t 
be so modest. Don’t low-rate yourself. You’re tops, and I 
mean it. Liz Chamberlain has spoken.” She stood, bowed 
low, and sat down. 

Sara and Angie clapped their hands. 

“Tl ask Mother—” Sara began. 
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“Your mother’s a real doll,” Angie said, “but why wait 
to ask her? Put it in yourself. Can’t go in after today if you 
want it to come out Wednesday. I meant it about that 
torte, dopey. I want one for tomorrow night.” Suddenly her 
eyes snapped. “It'll be by way of advertising. Mother’s 
asked a couple of doctors to dinner. Their wives are out 
of town for a while. You'll make it?” 

“For nothing.” Sara nodded and added shyly, “If you'll 
boost my stock.” 

“Will do, my pet. Will do.” 


“Trust Liz,” Mrs. Thorne said when, during supper, Sara 
explained the plan she had suggested. “Could you do it, 
dear, with all the work here? I know you're capable, I 
haven’t any doubt of that. But I wonder if it mightn’t be 
too much work for you.” 

“Not the way I want to make money for college, it 
wouldn’t. One of the reasons, a very selfish one, that I 
hated to have Donna leave was because I thought I couldn’t 
make any money this summer. If I could only have one 
year— I mean, if I could start, then who knows? Something 
might come up, a chance to go on. I’ll have this summer and 
next.” 

Mrs. Thorne reached across the table and covered Sara’s 
hand with her own. “Sara, Sara darling, I’d no idea you 
felt so strongly about college. You've never said... ,” And 
after a minute, “But then, you wouldn’t.” 

“Liz is full of ideas, for sure.” 

“Okay, dear, if you want to put the ad in, go ahead. 
It’s catchy, I’ll say that. But you mustn’t work too hard. 
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I’ve an idea that once you get started you'll be awfully 
busy. You must keep one day each week free for work 
around here in the morning and a horseback ride in. the 
afternoon.” 

Sara laughed. “‘You’re as bad as Angie and Liz. To hear 
them, you’d think women would begin screaming for my 
help the minute the ad appears.” 

“They just might, at that.” 


The first business call came four days later. With her 
butterflies soaring, dipping, and soaring higher, Sara an- 
swered the phone. 

“Sara? This is Mrs. Hoffman, dear. I just read your ad 
and I’m so excited about it. I think you’re quite wonder- 
ful, child. I want you to help me on Thursday, if you’re 
free. I’ve invited five friends to lunch at one o’clock. Could 
you come out in the morning? I’ve planned a fairly simple 
menu. Or perhaps you’d rather plan it yourself; What 
say?” 

Sara’s throat was dry as chalk. The palms of her hands 
were damp. She swallowed, scolded herself roundly, cleared 
her throat, and said a bit huskily, “Why, yes, I’m free, Mrs. 
Hoffman. I—I’d be glad to come. What are you having for 
lunch?” Only the memory of Angie and Liz kept Sara 
from turning down this bid. | 

“I thought a cheese souffle, some hot biscuits—” 

“No,” Sara said, without meaning to speak aloud. 

“Did you say no?” Mrs. Hoffman asked. 

“W-Well, the souffle takes a very slow oven and the bis- 
cuits a very hot one, and I’m afraid that would be—” 
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“Any suggestions, Sara? I’d love something different.” 

Sara described her luncheon for the girls, and their 
reaction. Would Mrs. Hoffman care to try that menu? 

“Would I! It sounds marvelous, dear. We’ll do it. You'll 
have to give me a list of what to get.” 

“Tl mail it. I'll be there at ten o'clock Thursday morn- 
ing. Thank you very much.” Sara’s hand shook so she could 
hardly replace the telephone. What had she done! . She 
called Angie and told her. 

“Bravo!” Angie’s cry came loud and clear. “Have no fear! 
Will Bart be there?” 

“Angie! He’s working, checking at the supermarket. Of 
course he won’t be there. Neither will Mr. Hoffman. He’s 
taking a course of some sort at the University summer 
school. Oh, Angie, I’m panicked!” 

“One touch of Hop to Guy and they will all be, as Dad 
says, in your pocket. He’s waiting now to take Mother and 
me to swim at the club. Wait till the two doctors’ wives 
come home and hear about your torte. You'll be busy as a 
rabbit in a carrot patch. ’By, dopey. See youl” 

Angie’s confidence helped. Next, she called Liz but she 
was not at home. Sara hung up, feeling deflated as well as 
scared. 

The doorbell rang. 

“Oh, no,” she moaned and answered it. 

Roge Spencer stood there in the hallway, grinning. 
“Guess I should have waited downstairs,” he said, “but 
I don’t have too much time and I’ve got something for you, 
Snow White.” 

“C-Come in, Roge?”’ 
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“Sure I will. Here. I made it for you.” He shoved some- 
thing into her hand. 

Sara looked at it. Her eyes filled with tears. It was a 
miniature Marmalade, carved of wood and polished to a 
high, beautiful gloss. ‘The horse she had dreamed about! 
She held it close and, blinking back the tears, looked up 
at Roge. 

“Like it?” His red-brown eyes were very bright. 

“Oh, Roge, Roge, I—yes, of course. I—I love it!” 

“I want you to know something, Snow White.” He fol- 
lowed her into the living room. They sat down. She held 
the little horse and caressed it tenderly. “I want you to 
know—look! Remember your cross-country ride with that 
bank robber?” 

Why did he have to bring that up and spoil this lovely 
moment? She nodded. 

“Well, Mac—he’s the cop, a cousin of mine—he was 
bound to get your name in the paper, see? I told him if he 
dared—well, I told him plenty. And that’s why only your 
friends and, well, some of the kids at school know who was 
with him. I told Mac you were kind of like my little sister 
and J didn’t want you in any trouble.” 

She had been like Tracy Shields’s little sister, too, Sara 
thought a bit hysterically. 

Abruptly, Roge jumped to his feet. “Gotta go,” he said. 
“Be quite a while before I see you again, Snow White. I 
came to say good-by. I’ve enlisted in the Navy.” 

The breath left her body in an excited rush. Her fingers 
tightened on the little horse. Tell him, tell him you dreamed 
of just such a horse. He’d like to remember that. 
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“R-Roge? I—I mean, I had a dream about a horse like— 
like this.” Suddenly her throat filled. It was like telling a 
brother good-by. She didn’t like it. She didn’t like it at all. 
Roge mustn’t suspect. He must go away feeling only her 
excited delight, not her grave anxiety. 

“Will you write to me, Snow White, once in a while?” 

She nodded. “‘Of course, Roge. G-Good luck. And—and 
thanks for my little Marmalade. You'll send me your 
address?” 

“Bully for you!” he cried as though very pleased. “‘Bet 
that’s the most you ever said, except to a real old friend. 
So long, Snow White. See you when I get back.” He almost 
crushed her hand, turned away and, waving, closed the 
door behind him. 

“Please, please be all right, Roge,” she whispered. “Don’t 
let anything happen to you.” There was something very 
strong, very enduring about Roge. He would get back. She 
was confident of that. He would be an officer, stunning in 
uniform. Sara would dance with him some day, and beg him 
for a shining brass button. It was very exciting to know 
a boy who'd joined the Navy. It was a good deal more 
than exciting. She would mention him every night in her 
prayers. Suddenly, Sara felt very grown-up. 


19 
Heavenly Bliss 


One morning in late August, Sara sat at the kitchen 
table with a pencil between her fingers. The rather impres- 
sive column of figures in the notebook open before her 
represented her earnings to date. Smiling happily, she 
tapped her foot. 

Her success with Mrs. Hoffman’s luncheon had launched 
Sara on a series of engagements. Not even her mother knew 
what that first day had cost her. Mrs. Hoffman had been 
extremely kind and understanding, but even so Sara had 
almost gone to pieces with nervousness and fear of making 
a mistake. When Mrs. Hoffman had invited her to meet 
the guests after lunch, Sara had begged off, knowing that 
additional strain was quite beyond her. She had driven 
home.as fast as she dared and was sick five minutes after 
arriving. The memory of Angie’s advice to “have some 
backbone, you're a big girl now” had supported her—after 
a fashion. 

The second engagement, the result of Mrs. Hoffman’s 
enthusiastic recommendation, had proved easier. From 
then on the strain had decreased. 
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The Chinese chicken had become rather famous in The 
Grove. A second newspaper story concerning her newest 
endeavor, and her youth, had been glowingly written by 
Tony Eaton and picked up by one of the St. Louis dailies. 
Excellent advertising, her mother assured her. She must 
be grateful for it, not abashed by it. 

Sara had tried other recipes in the book which Donna 
had sent. They were delicious and different. But none ap- 
pealed as much as Haap to Ghuy. Mrs. Thorne laughingly 
suggested that the name Hop to Guy had something to do 
with its irresistible fascination. By now, Sara had experi- 
mented with additions and subtractions of her own. The 
result was indeed outstanding. She began to toy with the 
idea of studying home economics in college and later getting 
a job in an experimental kitchen of some large concern. 
It cost nothing to dream, she reminded herself. And if she 
held the dream close enough and long enough, who could 
tell what might result? 

Much as she now enjoyed her work, she welcomed each 
Wednesday with a happy heart. She had kept her promise to 
her mother and made no outside engagements for that day. 
The morning was spent in various jobs in the apartment. 
Afternoon, barring bad weather, found Sara on her way 
to the farm. 

As she drove out on this particular afternoon, she won- 
dered if Bart would be on hand. Recently, he hadn’t missed 
a Wednesday. It didn’t matter, she told herself, so long as 
the horse was available. Oh, how she loved Marmalade! 
The lovely little creature which Roge Spencer had carved 
always stood on the table by her bed, the first thing she 
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looked at in the morning and the last at night. It was all 
she had to remind her of Roge. She guessed he was too 
busy to write. Perhaps he would come home at Christmas 
and they would all get together again at Hank’s big house. 

The foliage beside the road was gray with dust. Insects 
were thick in the air and Sara captured more than her 
share on the windshield. The day was hot and still. The 
brassy-blue sky fairly shimmered in the heat. There were 
few cars on the road and their drivers looked pretty beat. 
Sara wished for the thousandth time that they could afford 
a vacation in some cool place, for her mother’s sake. 

And then suddenly, because she was young and healthy 

and happy, she started to hum a lively tune. She had made 
a new kind of cake and brought half of it along in case she 
should see Bart. She also had brought the usual apple for 
Marmalade. Bart had teased her and suggested that perhaps 
an orange would be more appropriate. 
Approaching the meadow, Sara touched the horn. She 
laughed at Marmalade’s instant response. He galloped over 
the grass, kicking up little puffs of dust and whinnying as he 
came to the fence. She was relieved not to see Taffy. Bart 
had been keeping the collie tied up on Wednesdays. 

“You darling,” she greeted the horse. “You love. You 
beauty. You are the absolute most.” She got out of the car 
and ran toward him. “I didn’t forget your apple this time, 
beauty boy.” She had forgotten it two weeks ago and Bart 
had sworn that Marmalade was deeply hurt. “Where’s 
Bart?” she asked, feeling the velvety lip ruffle against her 
palm as the apple was daintily devoured. She scanned the 
landscape. No sign of him. “What ho,” she said, laying her 
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cheek against Marmalade’s forehead, “we don’t need him, 
do we, darling?” If some of the vitality had left her voice, 
she chose not to notice it. She was perfectly happy with the 
horse. ‘That was her story and she was sticking with it. 

At that moment, a sound across the road alerted her. She 
decided not to turn around, but to pretend she had heard 
nothing. It must be Bart, trying to pull off a Hank Milford 
stunt. She would not be startled. Talking quietly, rubbing 
Marmalade’s beautiful white star, Sara continued to face 
the meadow. Nothing happened. Nobody joined her. She 
began to grow uneasy. What if it weren’t Bart? She had 
better mount and ride. She found it impossible to do so 
without looking back across the road to see what was going 
on. She turned her head. 

“Ah-hal” Bart shouted loud and clear. “Thought I could 
make you stretch your neck!” His voice was triumphant, 
amused. 

Her laughter was a bit shaky because of a rather violent 
stab of sheer delight. She climbed the fence, threw herself 
onto Marmalade’s waiting back, and took off. 

In long, leisurely strides, Bart crossed the road and 
draped himself against the fence. Watching Sara through 
half-closed eyes, he waited. 

She passed him three times without a glance. As she 
neared his side of the meadow the next time, he yelled, 
“Whoa!” 

Marmalade stopped so abruptly that he jarred Sara 
violently and she almost lost her balance. 

“You trying to kill me?” she demanded, blushing with 
anger and unaware of how easily the question had come. 
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Bart grinned broadly, started to say something, thought 
better of it, and vaulted the fence. He reached up and 
pulled her to the ground. “Pity Belle Beach couldn’t see 
you, spook. ‘The way you ride!” He shook his head and his 
hair glinted purple in the sun. His eyes were intensely 
blue. 

“Belle Beach?” she repeated, her anger diminishing with 
her appraisal of the tall, attractive boy before her. Checking 
at the supermarket was maturing Bart, she thought. He 
looked and seemed older. He had always been pretty sure 
of himself but now his manner was more decisive and im- 
pressive. “Who's Belle Beach?” Sara wanted to know. 

Bart clapped his hands, Marmalade’s signal that the ride 
was over. The horse stood there ruffling his lip and looking 
at his master without making the slightest move to obey. 
“Go on, beat it, fella. We’re through with you for the 
day. Belle Beach was a very famous horsewoman, said to 
have ridden her horse to hounds using fine silk thread for 
reins. But you! Some sort of magic keeps you on that 
horse’s back. I’ve never seen anybody ride like that. You 
almost seem a part of the animal.” Bart took her hands and 
examined them closely. “You have good hands, Sara; diffi- 
cult to develop.” 

Good for handling the horse was what he meant. 

“Marmalade knows it, too. He not only loves you, spook, 
he respects you. I guess he knows how nuts you are about 
him. Still got the little wooden horse Roge carved?” 

She nodded, drawing her hands from Bart’s long, strong 
fingers. 

Marmalade whinnied softly and continued to stand by. 
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Bart laughed. “Darned if he doesn’t want you to ride 
some more.” 

“Uh-uh.” Sara shook her head. She pulled a handker- 
chief from her skirt pocket and mopped her face and brow. 
“Hot,” she said, wishing Bart would stop looking at her in 
that funny way. It made her uncomfortable. 

“Shall we go to the house and get a cool drink? You do 
look sort of red.” He leaned toward her. 

He spent his weekends working around the place or 
riding, and it kept him wonderfully healthy-looking and 
tanned. Sara felt washed out and colorless beside him. It 
occurred to her that her attention seemed to wander more 
and more frequently from Marmalade to Bart. 

“Well,” he said, shaking her arm, “how about that cool 
drink?” 

She nodded. “I— Bart, I brought some cake.” 

“Raise a flag with fifty stars! No fooling! In the car? 
I'll get it. Come along!” He glanced at her hair. “Your 
short curls—I like!” 

They climbed the fence but not until Sara had bade 
Marmalade a prolonged and affectionate farewell. “See you 
next week, darling,” she said in parting. 

Bart gave her a quick, oblique look. His lips twitched 
and a light shone in his eyes. “Come along. Mom’s in the 
kitchen, making some sort of peach stuff.” 


The old farmhouse kitchen had been modernized. An 
exhaust fan was set in the wall. A double sink of stainless 
steel had been installed under a wide window overlooking 
the river and curtained in red-checked cotton. ‘There was 
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a big electric stove and a refrigerator-freezer. In the middle 
of the unusually large room were a round walnut table and 
four chairs. The table was full of jelly glasses on trays. Some 
of the glasses were filled with something that smelled de- 
licious; others were empty and waiting. 

Sara considered it the most attractive room she had 
ever seen. 

Mrs. Hoffman was at the stove stirring with a long- 
handled spoon. She looked up as Sara and Bart entered 
the kitchen. “Sara! How nice to see you, dear. Bart, what's 
that you’re carrying all covered with a yellow tea towel?” 

“Sara’s cake. I thought we'd have a cool drink. ...” 

Mrs. Hoffman peeked at the cake. “I didn’t stop for 
lunch,” she smiled. “Could I have a piece? It looks elegant!” 

Sara nodded, smiling. “Of course,” she said. 

“She shares my horse and wants me to share her goodies, 
don’t you, spookr”’ 

“Um-hm.” 

“Well, here’s a knife,” Bart handed it to her. “Get busy. 
I'll find some limeade.” 

“My, it’s good to sit down,” Mrs. Hoffman said. “I’ve 
been cooking my head off. I'll give you some conserve 
to take home, Sara; it’s quite tasty. Hurry up, Bart, I’m 
perishing. No, no, get the big glasses.” She pushed aside 
a tray of filled and paraffined glasses. They sat down at the 
round table. Sara cut the cake. Bart poured the limeade. 

It was very warm. The thick hot chuckle of the boiling 
conserve was a pleasant sound as all three sampled the cake. 

Bart and his mother cried approval of the cake. 

“What’s that cut up in it, besides pecans? It’s delicious, 
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Sara. Perfectly delicious. Rich and moist... .” 

“Crystallized ginger,” Sara said. 

“When this kid grows up,” Bart observed, nodding sagely, 
“she’s going to really amount to something. Got a pretty 
good start right now,” he whispered to Sara as his mother 
jumped up to pull the kettle of conserve off the fire. 

Sara’s face flamed. She couldn’t meet his eyes. 

“Have to watch this stuff every second,” Mrs. Hoffman 
said. “Didn’t quite boil over; I snatched it just in time.” 

Sara’s sigh was one of relief. 

A little later, Bart walked her to her car. It had cooled 
off somewhat; the sun was less brassy hot. Birds were 
coming to life and fluting their songs in the treetops. Taffy, 
lying in the deep shade of a sweet gum tree, flopped his 
tail but didn’t move. Bart paused at the side of the house 
and turned on a sprinkler. The air smelled fresher at once. 

“You working awfully hard?” he asked Sara, looking 
down at the top of her pale, soft curls. 

She nodded, taking a little skip to match her step to his. 

“It’s not too bad checking. But—women!” Bart threw his 
big hands high. “You should have seen one I had yesterday. 
I started checking, and all of a sudden she backed out of the 
aisle and hollered that she’d forgotten a six-pack of soda 
for the kids and half a gallon of ice cream. Thought abso- 
lutely nothing at all of holding up a line of customers. 
Squeezed her way back in and never saw the way they 
scowled. Holy toledo! They looked as if they'd just as soon 
let the blood out of her veins. I bet you don’t shop that way, 
do your” 

Sara shook her head. She liked this, walking across the 
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lawn with Bart beside her talking about his work. Even if 
he did make fun of one of his customers, she didn’t blame 
him. She had been delayed by just such a thoughtless 
woman as he had described. 

“It’s a good place to work,” he said as though trying to 
prove something. 

She looked at him questioningly. 

“Dad didn’t want me to take the job. I had a chance to 
be a junior counselor at a swell boys’ camp in Michigan, 
and he thought I ought to do it. They have water skiing, 
canoeing, horseback riding—oh, about everything. I’ve been 
there the last two summers. I—I wanted something differ- 
ent, you know? And better pay.” 

Sara couldn’t imagine his preferring work in a super- 
market to the outdoor life at camp, especially as he planned 
to study forestry. But after all, it was his business. He 
seemed to know what he wanted. 

“One thing Dad has to approve of,” Bart smiled. “The 
way I stay at home, nights. Maybe because I’m big or some- 
thing, I’m called on to do a lot of lifting and hoisting 
heavy stuff. I’m getting some real muscle out of the deal 
and I like it. But I am sort of beat by night.” 

They had reached her car. She got in. Bart tossed the 
yellow tea towel onto her lap. 

“So long, spook.” He stuck his head in the door. “I 
got to quit calling you that, now you're fixing your hair 
so sweet.” Very lightly, he touched her curls. “See you!” 
He pulled his head back, saluted, turned around, and 
walked back to the house, whistling. 

Sara didn’t whistle. She didn’t hum. Somehow, the after- 
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noon hadn’t quite come off. She couldn’t put her finger 
on just where it had fallen short of her expectations. She 
just wasn’t happy about it. 


A letter from Donna awaited her at the apartment. An 
invitation to visit the beautiful home in Kentucky where 
she and Don could give her a “real blast,” as Don’s nephew 
said. 

Sara threw the letter onto the kitchen table and herself 
into a chair. What a marvelous and impossible idea! It was 
out of the question to leave her mother. Besides, she wanted 
to earn as much as possible toward a year at college. Ken- 
tucky! How she would love to go back! Horses, horses— 
but not like Marmalade, the love. 

She would answer Donna’s letter at once and mail it 
before her mother came home. There must be no discussion 
of such a visit. Sara wrote quickly but with great care, 
thanking her grandmother and Don, registering apprecia- 
tion and at the same time making clear her reasons for 
declining their invitation. She added a brief note about 
her work, thanked Donna all over again for everything, 
and told her how she and her mother continued to miss 
her. She flew to the mailbox on the corner, dropped the 
letter, and turned around and looked into her mother’s 
dark, wondering eyes. 

“Secret,” Sara giggled nervously. “To Donna.” 

“You and Donna!” The weariness in her mother’s voice 
confirmed Sara’s decision not to mention the invitation. 
“What sort of a day did you have, dear? Did you go out 
to the farm?” 
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“Yes, and rode that angel horse—” 

“By the way,” Mrs. Thorne interrupted in a livelier 
tone of voice, “I have a new customer. He’s come in every 
Wednesday for the past three weeks. He buys a world of 
candy.” A smile touched the corner of her lips. 

Sara decided not to ask any questions. If there should 
be something she ought to know about the new customer, 
her mother would tell her at the proper time. She seemed 
to hear Don saying, “A woman as attractive as your mother 
won't be a widow forever.” 

“Angie and Marge Gaines are going to the early show 
and they asked me to go with them. Will that be okay, 
Mother?” 

Sara had to ask the question a second time before her 
mother nodded and said quickly, ‘““Why, yes, dear. Yes, of 
course!” 


Donna’s answer came the following Wednesday morn- 
ing. It was brief and to the point. If Sara cared enough 
about college to spend her entire summer working toward 
it, that was all that she and Don needed to know. They 
had decided to give her the help she needed. 

She read that far, hopped up, spun around three times, 
grew dizzy and collapsed into the nearest chair, almost 
missing it and laughing wildly, hugging herself in an ex- 
cess of emotional release. She could go to college! It was 
going to be taken care of. She had hoped and dreamed of 
one year. The possibility of more. Here it was, four whole 
years dropped right into her lap. Oh, bliss! Oh, heavenly, 
heavenly bliss! 
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What’s more, this was Wednesday! She would drive to 
the farm this very afternoon just as fast as the old hack 
would carry her and tell—Marmalade? Smiling secretly, 
Sara shook her head. 


20 
Just Two Words 


“Who in blazes do you think you are, parking your old 
hack in my driveway and helping yourself to my horse?” 
Sunburned to the color of leather, Bart leaned on the 
meadow fence and, smiling, tossed Sara the question as 
she prepared to mount. 

She laughed exultantly and vaulted to the horse’s back. 
“Remember that first day?” She looked away from his in- 
tense blue eyes, marveling that she could talk to him even 
briefly. It was still not easy. Her sentences were limited. 
But at least now, at the end of summer, she was, in a man- 
ner of speaking, articulate. “It’s crystal clear to me.” 

“One thing about that first day’s not crystal clear to 
you,” he said. He leaned over, pulled a piece of tall dusty 
grass and stuck the pale, protected end between his teeth. 

“Nor” She held the fine amber mane, aware of Mar- 
malade’s restlessness, his eagerness for their usual exercise. 

“The way I felt when I saw you riding. The very first 
second. Bareback! And I do mean bareback. No saddle 
pad, no surcingle, and neither a halter shank nor neck 
strap. You looked—’ He chewed the grass stem for a 
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minute. “The sun on your hair—it flew out like victory 
flags. Then Taffy barked and you slid to the ground. 
He’s here with me today, but I’ve told him off. He won’t 
run with the horse again. I knew you weren’t hurt then, 
but you could be sometime. Boy, I was sore! Furious! Here 
was a skinny, yellow-haired girl who could beat me at my 
own game. Up to then, I’d never ridden without a pad and 
surcingle. Besides, I was pretty sore at myself, too.” 

“Why?” 

“For letting a funny-faced kid help herself not only to 
my horse but to my—well, be that as it may, I do remember. 
Of course,” he added, smiling, “when you just looked at me 
and grinned that way you do, and refused to talk, I did 
think you an odd-ball. The payoff was the way you laughed 
at me!” Bart shook his head. 

“But I have learned—” Sara began, leaning toward him. 

“To say a few civil words,” he nodded. “And each one is 
cherished, believe me.” 

She made no reply. The silence deepened and length- 
ened. Taffy, asleep under a tree, got up, yawned and 
stretched, rocking his beautiful body. He took five steps 
and flopped at Bart’s feet. Bart reached down and scratched 
the dog’s head and caressed the silky ears. A dozen or so 
blackbirds a few feet away pecked the ground energetically 
and gossiped together in a loud, insistent manner. The 
light, sweet smells of summer were giving way to the rich 
perfume of ripening pears and grapes. The shrill summer 
sounds of insects had grown lazy and subdued. 

“You going back to Grove High the day after Labor 
Day?” Bart asked abruptly. 
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Startled out of her reverie, Sara nodded. ‘When do 
you—?” 

“Washington U. opens later,” he said, watching her very 
closely. 

Her eyes widened questioningly. 

“Oh, I know, I talked big about going East but Dad wants 
me at home. I’ll probably live. at a frat house but be home 
most weekends.” 

Did that mean she could come out and ride sometimes? 
She dared not ask. Even though she had come prepared to 
share her news about college, she said nothing. ‘Time 
enough for that later. 

“It’s been a swell summer, Sara, with you coming out 
on your free afternoons to ride and—and—lI’ve had a 
ball. You didn’t know I’d arranged my day off to coincide 
with yours, did you?” 

She shook her head, conscious of her stepped-up heart- 
beat. 

“I know you haven’t talked to me much, but I’ve watched 
you ride and overheard some of your remarks intended for 
the horse.” There was a moment of silence and then he said, 
“I hate the end of summer!” 

There was a constriction in her throat. Her eyes stung. 
She hated it, too. It seemed somehow more than the fact 
that summer was over. It put a period after a very special 
time in her life. A time when she had, by sheer force of will- 
power—and the help of Angie and Liz—learned to be less 
frozen and miserable with people whom she had not known 
forever. She could carry on limited conversations now with- 
out curling up and dying inside. She had learned, in a 
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small way, to be her own girl. 

“Can you talk okay now with—with other fellows?” 
Bart wanted to know. His question was serious. His eyes 
were serious, too, even a little anxious. 

Sara shook her head. She hadn’t tried, except to say good- 
by to Roge. 

“But you will, when you go back to school.” 

After a long. wait, she said, “Maybe,” knowing that it 
made no difference. 

Bart climbed the fence and stood tall and straight be- 
side Marmalade. “I used to think—I guess most of the 
fellows do—that a gay, lively girl given to quick conversa- 
tion and the fast come-back was the end, the living, breath- 
ing end. Life of the party type. .. .” 

Marmalade chose that moment to remind Sara that he 
was tired of waiting. He tossed his head and made a distinct 
sound of impatience in his long, quivering throat. 

She laughed, patted him quickly, and whispered, “Just 
a minute, darling.” 

“Speaking to me?” Bart asked, looking up suddenly with 
that frightening light in his eyes. He was standing very 
close. 

“Bart!” Just his name. A single word. But to Sara’s 
horrified amazement, it sounded like a caress, she said it 
so softly, with such feeling. Color burned in her face. The 
palms of her hands, tangled in Marmalade’s amber mane, 
were damp. She seemed to hear Angie saying, “Is that the 
way you're going to talk to the boys? You'll be a major suc- 
cess.” 

“T’ve done a lot of thinking this past summer, you know?” 
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Bart asked quietly. “All sorts of things were in my mind 
while I was checking people out and loading their groceries 
in big paper bags.” 

I’ve been thinking, too, while I was helping various 
women cook and serve luncheons. I’ve been telling myself 
it was Marmalade drawing me to the country every chance 
Li gote sss 

As though reading—and possibly misinterpreting her 
thought—Bart said, ““You’re crazy about Marmalade, aren’t 
you, Sara?” 

“Yes!” The affirmative was said with almost as much 
feeling as she had expressed when speaking Bart’s name. 

“And yet—” He stopped talking and looked into space. 

“Yet—what?” Her voice had dropped to a whisper with- 
out her being aware of it. 

“Marmalade never says a word. Not a single, solitary 
word.” 

What in the world was Bart driving at? Of course Mar- 
malade didn’t say a word. Who'd ever heard of a talking 
horse! . 

“You see?” Bart asked. “There you have it. The whole 
deal. Answer and all. Plain as sunlight, isn’t it?’ His splen- 
did, long fingers spread on the horse’s back. 

Sara shook her head. She flipped her curls up, telling her- 
self she did it to cool her head, but knowing that she did 
it in order to occupy her hands. They had a strong tendency 
to move toward Bart’s. 

“You don’t see?” he asked again. And after a minute, 
“It doesn’t take conversation of any kind.” 

Could he possibly mean what she hoped he meant? She 
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waited, aware of the butterflies, confusion-bent, in her 
tummy. 

“It isn’t words,” he said slowly, “it’s deeds that count. 
Just being his fine, thoroughbred self and behaving like a 
gentleman—that’s why you love him. He didn’t have to 
gallop up and say, ‘Hi, Sara! How’s the girl? Did you hear 
the one about—’ ” 

Sara’s laughter tweaked Marmalade’s ears and stilled the 
meadow insects. It rose like bright crystal drops of water 
to birds in the tops of trees. And—what did it do to Bart? 

His dark head went down on the horse’s back next to 
Sara and his hands mysteriously found her hands. “So 
quiet,” he whispered. “So restful. Such a lovely girl to be 
with. Do you like to be with me enough to date me this 
winter, Sara?’ 

She could not answer. She sat perfectly still, wanting to 
preserve this moment like a jewel—to keep it in a secret 
place in her heart to be taken out and polished and put 
away with dreams. 

It isn’t words, it’s deeds that count. Bart had said it. It had 
taken her a long time to learn that; she must never forget it. 

So still she sat, so long... . 

“Only takes two words,” Bart said softly. “Just two little 
words: I do.” He lifted his head. His eyes held hers. ‘Go 
on, Sara, say them. Won’t you, please?” 

With a little ecstatic shiver, she said them, then dug 
her heels quickly into Marmalade’s sides. He got the mes- 
sage and galloped away as fast as his slender legs could go. 

Of course there was no place to run to. The meadow was 
fenced all around. 
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